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PREFACE. 



THE stories contained in these volumes have 
mostly appeared in * The Queen' newspaper, 
and are very much of the same character as those 
in the previous Series. The Scottish element, 
which largely prevails in this Series, I trust will 
not be unacceptable to my readers. For the 
outline of some of these tales I am indebted to 
'vj the pen of my friend, Miss Ellen Guthrie. 



E. W. 



Hampstead, N.W. 

Juue, 1880. 
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"THE OLD OLD COUNTESS OF 

DESMOND." 

IT is well known that Mr. W. J. Thorns and 
other modern writers have endeavoured to 
show that it is impossible for human life, under 
its present conditions, to reach a hundred years. 
To such persons I venture to submit the follow- 
ing account, as at all events worthy of their 
attention, on the principle of audi alteram par- 
tern. The ancient and venerable lady has earned 
an undying fame, because out of all the dames 
of high degree, recorded in the pages of our 
peerages, she alone is said, not merely to have 
seen her hundredth birthday, but to have at- 
VOL. I. ' B 
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tained an age, nearly, if not quite, the same as 
that of the patriarch Jacob, and far beyond that 
of Moses. A lease, discovered in the Rolls 
OflSce, Dublin, and dated August 5th, 1575, 
proves that the old Countess was named Kathe- 
rine, and was the second wife of Thomas, who 
became twelfth Earl of Desmond, June 18, 1529. 
She was by birth a Fitzgerald, one of the Fitz- 
geralds of Dromana, in the county of Waterford ; 
but, according to a manuscript of Sir George 
Carew, to be seen in the Harleian collection, her 
father was John " Fitzgerald," Lord of Decies. 
This young lady, then, evidently as beautiful as 
she was nobly born, was married, before the end 
of the reign of King Edward IV., to Sir Thomas 
Desmond, and, visiting England, probably as a 
bride, she danced at Court with the so-called 
" crook-backed" Richard, Duke of Gloucester, of 
whom she ever after used to aflSrm that, so far 
from being crook-backed, he was the handsomest 
man in the room, excepting his brother Edward, 
and that he was very well made. 

Keen sorrow, we are told by Irish writers, fell 
to her lot, even during her early married life. 
Her only son was the godchild of the then Coun- 
tess of Desmond, and he accompanied her and 
the Earl on the fatal progress to Drogheda, 
With unparalleled barbarity, the boy was seized 
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and condemned to share the Earl's doom, for no 
other cause than that he bore the name of Des- 
mond ; and the gory heads of the innocent child 
and the veteran soldier were set up as ghastly 
trophies over the gates of that fair city. By the 
successive deaths of the immediate heirs, Sir 
Thomas inherited the titles and vast estates 
of the Earls of Desmond in the Irish peerage ; 
his possessions and influence in the south and 
west of Ireland were immense, and he was able 
to bring an army of five or six thousand men 
into the field ; but he was seventy-six years of 
age when he succeeded to the earldom in 1529, 
and he died after wearing a coronet for only five 
years. 

His death must have been a keen trial to the 
Countess; and her life appears to have been 
further embittered by the endeavours of succeed- 
ing Earls to despoil her of part of the large 
dower which she drew as his widow ; for a record 
in the Rolls Office, at Dublin, dated August, 1575, 
mentions a surrender made by '*the Lady 
Katharine, late wife to Thomas, late Earl of 
Desmond," of the castle and town of Inchiquin, 
to Garrett, sixteenth Earl. 

One historian of the fortunes of the old 
Countess credits the widowed lady with return- 
ing good Tor evil ; for, shortly after the head of 

B 2 
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the sixteenth Earl had been cut off and sent as 
an acceptable present to Queen Elizabeth, two 
messengers arrived at the abode of the Conntess, 
bringing a lovely child, about four or five years 
old, the Lady Geraldine, only daughter of the 
last Earl, whom he had commended to the care 
of his noble kinswoman as one who would well 
fulfil the trust. 

Although the Countess Katherine was not the 
mother of an Earl of Desmond, she drew from 
the property of the family a jointure which was, 
at any rate, partially allowed her after the 
general forfeiture. Thus a State paper, dated in 
1589, enumerates among the possessions of the 
attainted Garrett, " the castle and manor of In- 
chiquin, now in the hands of Katherine Fitz 
John, late wife to Thomas, sometime Earl of 
Desmond, for term of her life, as for her dower." 
The trustees for these marriage settlements of 
the Countess had eventually to get a renewal of 
the term of a hundred years, from the fact of 
her having outlived that period which had been 
created and reserved under her marriage settle- 
ment — a plain and irrefutable proof of centen- 
arianism in Her case, as it seems to me. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, in his "History of the 
World," bears testimony to this fact, for he 
writes, "I myself knew the old Countess of 
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Desmond, of Inchiquin, in Munster, who was 
married in Edward the Fourth's time, and had 
her jointure from all the Earls of Desmond since 
then ; and that this is true, all the noblemen and 
gentlemen in Munster can witness/* 

It appears that Sir Walter had good reason to 
know all about the aged lady, of whom he writes 
also that " she was not less remarkable for her 
sprightliness than for her years ;'* for he received 
a grant out of the forfeited Desmond property, 
with the obligation to plant it with English 
families ; and we find him excusing himself for 
the non-fulfilment of this engagement, by saying. 
" There remaynes unto me but an old castle and 
demayne, which are yet in occupation of the old 
Countess of Desmond, for her jointure." 

After all, Raleigh, as we find, did lease at last 
two portions of her broad lands : one to John 
Cleaver, and another to Robert Rive, both in 
1586. It is amusing to note that in these leases 
Sir Walter Raleigh teckons that the Countess's 
life will not extend five years beyond the date 
of the leases (that given to John Cleaver is dated 
21st of July, thirtieth of Elizabeth) ; but the 
ancient lady did live at least sixteen years 
longer, to the joy of the tenant, whose payment 
as long as she lived was fixed at " Five pounds 
of good and lawful money of England, at two 
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feastes of the year, that is to say, at the Feaste 
of The Annunication of our Ladie St. Mary, the 
Virgin ; and at St. Michaell th' Archangell ; and 
also fower capons, or hennes, at the feastes of 
Easter and Christmas ;" but which was to be 
doubled from and after the decease of the said 
Countess. The said John Cleaver, in his lease, 
"covenanteth and graunteth with the said Sir 
Walter Raleigh, to find from tyme to tyme, after 
the decease of the said Countess, a sufficient 
light horseman, and furniture, to him the said 
Sir Walter Raleigh, his heirs and assignes, in 
the aflfairs of the Crown of Ireland." 

Lord Bacon writes in his Natural History, 
" They tell a tale of the old Countess of Des- 
mond, who lived till she was seven score years 
old ; and that she did * dentire' twice or thrice ; 
casting her old teeth, and others coming in their 
place." He also declares that it was a custom 
with the Irish to place themselves before a fire, 
and then rub in, and, as it were, season them- 
selves with, old salt butter ; and in this way he 
accounts for the longevity of the venerable dame. 

In the " Table Book" of Robert Sydney, second 
Earl of Leicester, written when he was Ambas- 
sador at Paris, about the year 1640, we find the 
following passage, recording the accident to 
which her death was ascribed. 
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"The old Couute88 of Desmond was a marryed 
woman in Edward the Fourth's time, and lived 
till towards the end of Queen Elizabeth's. She 
bad a new set of teeth not long afore her death, 
and might have lived much longer bad she not 
met with a kind of violent death, for she would 
needs climb a nut tree, to gather nuts ; so, fall- 
ing down, she hurt her thigh, which brought a 
fever, and that fever brought death. This my 
cousin, Walter Fitzwilliam, told me. . . . The 
old lady, Mr. Harriot told me, came to petition 
the Queen, and, landing at Bristol, she came on 
foot to London, being then so old that her 
daughter was decrepit, and not able to come 
with her, but was brought in a little cart, their 
poverty not allowing means for better pro- 
vision." 

It is as well to add that Lord Leicester wrote 
this about thirty-six years after the death of the 
Countess. 

This visit of the old ladv to London is often 
denied altogether ; but Sir William Temple posi- 
tively asserts that she lived some years after 
performing this feat. And, if further evidence is 
required, Fynes Moryson in his "Ten Years' 
Travel" tells us that " the Irish Countess of 
Desmond lived to the age of about one hundred 
and forty, being able to goe on foote four or five 
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miles to the market town, and using so weekly 
to doe, in her last yeeres." 

There is, therefore, no exaggeration, but the 
reverse, in the often quoted rhyme of Tom Moore 
about this lady : — 

" She liyed to the age of a hundred and ten, 
And died by the Ml from an apple tree then." 

Many pictures exist which are said to represent 
the Countess— one at Knowle, in Kent ; another 
at Bedgebury, near Cranbrook, the seat of Mr. 
Beresford-Hope ; while another, considered to 
be that of the old Countess of Desmond, has 
long been in the possession of the Knight of 
Kerry. This was engraved by Grogan, and pub- 
lished in 1806. Another portrait of the Countess 
belongs to Mr. Herbert, at Mucross Abbey, near 
Killarney. On the back of the last is the follow- 
ing inscription : " Catharine Countesse of Des- 
monde, as she appeared at y® court of our 
Sovraigne Lord King James, in this preasent A.D. 
1614, and in the y® one hundred and fortieth yeare 
of her age. Thither she came from Bristol to 
seek relief, y® house of Desmonde having been 
ruined by Attainder. She was married in the 
Keigne of King Edward IV., and in y® course of 
her long pilgrimage renewed her teeth twice. 
Her principal residence is at Inchiquin in Mun- 
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ster, whither she undoubtedlye proposeth (her 
purpose accomplished) incontinentlie to return. 
Laus Deo." 

From this statement the writer already 
twice referred to produces a marvellously pretty 
picture. "It was the first brilliant court that 
had been held since the accession of James, and 
the Palace of Whitehall was unusually crowded 
with guests. When the Countess of Desmond 
was announced, the King was in the centre of a 
group of noblemen, among whom the Lord Cecil 
and Sir Walter Raleigh were particularly con- 
spicuous. A buzz of curiosity and admiration 
ran through the assembly as the venerable lady, 
supported by the arm of the Lady Geraldine, 
proceeded with slow and stately steps towards 
the monarch. Her great age was not denoted by 
any of the usual tokens of frail mortality ; yet 
there was in the appearance of the Countess that 
which spoke her of another age and time, and 
commanded an involuntary homage from all pre- 
sent. The King and Queen treated her and her 
lovely young companion with every mark of 
honour and respect; and when, after a short 
stay, she pleaded the excuse of her great age, 
and made her parting obeisance, James himself 
conducted her to the door of the apartment." 
This may have been the case, but it is a pity 
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that there is no authentic record in the Lord 
Chamberlain's records to show that either the 
visit to Elizabeth or to James ever actually took 
place, though there is no proof, of course, to the 
contrary. 

Horace Walpole, in one of his amusing letters 
to Lady Ossory says — but it is hard to distin- 
guish whether he is jesting or no— that the 
Countess broke her neck at one hundred and 
forty by a fall out of a cherry-tree while robbing 
an orchard. But this seems merely another 
version of the old lady's accident as described by 
the Earl of Leicester. We have no certain re- 
cord of the date of the Countess's death, such 
records being kept most carelessly in Ireland ; 
but Sir Walter Raleigh's History, published in 
1614, seems to infer that that event had already 
taken place. 

It is only fair to record here the fact that with 
reference to the above story I have received from 
a lady in the south of Ireland, who signs her 
name M. A. H., an interesting and lengthy com- 
munication, of which the following is an extract : 

" Not a few good authorities have pronounced 
the *old, old Countess of Desmond' as you 
style her, nothing better than an aristocratic 
' Mrs. Harris.' Mr. Thom, I believe, very long 
ago pronounced her one hundred and forty years, 
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her famous dance with Richard III., and her 
final fall from Sir Walter Raleigh's cherry-tree, 
practical impossibilities, which assuredly they 
may well have been. All that seems certain is 
that, in the middle and latter part of the six- 
teenth century, there was living in Munster a 
very aged Countess Dowager of Desmond, who 
claimed and received a jointure off the lands of 
Inchiquin, near Toughal, which had been granted 
to Sir Walter Raleigh by Queen Elizabeth after 
the death in rebellion of Gerald sixteenth Earl 
of Desmond. A few antiquaries of high repute 
identify her with a Eatherine Fitz-Gerald, 
daughter of Sir John Fitz-Gerald, of the Decies, 
who is said to have been the second wife of 
Thomas twelfth Earl of Desmond, and who had 
by him only one child, who married Philip Barry. 
Thus your sympathy with the *keen trials' of 
the old Countess in the loss of her ' only son,' as 
related by the lady novelist whom you quote, is 
sheer waste, as is also your regret that the six- 
teenth earl should have attempted ^ to despoil' 
the Countess of her jointure by requiring her in 
1575 to surrender to him the castle, town, and 
lands of Inchiquin. The surrender was only part 
and parcel of a fraudulent feoffment of all his 
estates made by Earl Gerald just before he 
entered into his last great rebellion, in order, as 
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he hoped, to save them for his son and family. 
Your praise of the old Countess's generosity in 
returning * good for evil,' by taking charge of 
* Lady Geraldine, a lovely child of four or five 
years old, the only daughter of Earl Gerald,' is 
also wasted, inasmuch as no such child ever 
existed. The unfortunate Earl, who was tracked 
down and killed on November 11, 1583, in a 
picturesque glen near Killarney, forfeited eight 
hundred thousand acres in the south of Ireland, 
which were divided amongst the Courtenays, 
Herberts, Dennies, Baleighs, and other English 
gentlemen. He left no less than five daughters, 
the Ladies Margaret, Jane, Catherine, Ellen, and 
Elizabeth Fitz-6erald, and one son, who was 
restored to the title by Queen Elizabeth, his god- 
mother as well as his kinswoman. She kept him, 
however, almost all his life a prisoner in the 
Tower, where he died young, and unmarried. 
His mother and five sisters were reduced to the 
direst poverty, but ultimately the latter all 
married, and from two of them descend the 
present Earl of Eenmare and the Knight of Kerry. 
But a fact better worth noting in the Geraldine 
genealogy is that from Gerald Fitz-John Fitz- 
Gerald, Lord of Decies and brother of the old 
Countess, descended William Pitt, Earl of Chat- 
ham. His mother was the great-great-grahd- 
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daughter of the old Countess's great-nephew. 
Chatham's eloquence, and perhaps his pride, were 
inherited from his Irish and Anglo-Irish ancestors; 
and even in the marked and haughty lines of the 
face of the old Countess in the portrait at Mucross 
there is a certain likeness to the portraits of the 
great statesman and orator." 

In reference to the above communication, a 
lady, whose family own large property in the 
south of Ireland, writes to me : "I don't know 
on what authority *M. A. H.' states that the 
Countess of Desmond, widow of Gerald, was in 
dire distress; for Elizabeth, and afterwards 
James I., paid her a pension as Countess of 

Desmond I never heard of any of the 

sixteenth Earl's daughters being married, except 
two — the one to Viscount Clare, and the other 
to Valentine Browne, ancestor of the Earls of 
Kenmare." The same writer, I may add, claims a 
direct descent from the ancient house of Desmond 
(of course through a female line) for the two sons 
and daughter of the late Reverend M. F... 
Stephens-Townshend, of Castle Townshend, co. 
Cork. 
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THE EDGCUMBES OF EDGCUMBE AND 

COTHELE. 



ON the pleasant and well-wooded banks of 
the Tamar, as it winds along some six or 
seven miles above Saltash, dividing the two fair 
counties of Cornwall and Devon, I doubt if there 
is a more charming spot than Cothele, formerly 
the chief seat of a branch of the illustrious house 
of Edgcumbe, and now the " dowager house" of 
the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, whose residence on 
the Cornish shore, opposite to Devonport and 
Plymouth, gives him his title. 

Bnt the Edgcumbes of Edgcumbe are of far 
more ancient date than either the earldom or 
even the barony, having been seated at Edg- 
cumbe, in the parish of Milton Abbot, near 
Tavistock, since, at all events, a very few years* 

* If any doubt exists on this head, howeyer, it may be set 
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after the Norman Conquest ; and, I may add, on 
the authority of Sir Bernard Burke, that this, 
property is still in the hands of the elder branch 
of the Edgcumbes, having come down from sire 
to son, in unbroken male descent, for no less than 
eight centuries. In 1353 William Edgcumbe, 
second son, of Richard Edgcumbe. " of that ilk," 
as they say in Scotland, contrived to win the 
hand and heart of a fair Cornish heiress, Hilaria, 
daughter of William, or Ralph, de Cothele, the 
owner of the broad acres of Cothele. It appears 
that she was given as a ward into the charge of 
the Black Prince, who disposed of his guardian- 
ship for forty shillings, ^' so that she married 
without disparagement," in other words, found a 
husband of her own rank. There are reasons for 
believing that the young lady exercised on this 
occasion her own free choice, and was not sold 
into matrimonial slavery for forty " pieces of 
silver;" and that, although there were two 
claimants for her " wardship," the question of 
her disposal was settled amicably, and without 
the drawing of swords, and did not give rise to 
another " siege of Troy." It is not a little sin- 

at rest by a deed in Norman-French, by which, in the year 
1078, the owner of the manor is styled " De Edgcumbe." And 
the antiquity of the race is shown by an inscription over the 
^teway of the family mansion, bearing date a.d. 1292. 
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giilar tbat the act of the lady of Cothele on that 
fine summer morning when she became Mistress 
Edgcumbe, has lasted in its consequences to the 
present hour, for the house and woods of Cothele 
have since owned no other lords than the Edg- 
cumbes through well-nigh twenty generations. 

Little is known of the personal history of Sir 
William and the Lady Hilaria ; but about their 
great-grandson — who was distinguished in his 
day as a soldier and a statesman — ^there is a 
romantic story, which may not be void of interest 
to my readers. First, however, I must briefly 
describe the house itself, which is one of the 
most curious and striking in the west of England, 
and like to no other mansion with which I am 
acquainted, except Ightham Moat, near Seven- 
oaks, to which it presents a very striking resem- 
blance in many of its details, as well as in its 
general outline. 

The edifice, which is of stone, and built like a 
college, in the shape of a quadrangle, dates from 
the reign of Henry VII., a time when the feudal 
castles of the Wars of the Roses were passing by 
a silent transition into the manor-houses of the 
Tudors. The entrance leads us through a stone 
archway into a small quadrangular court ; we 
pass in beneath a large square tower surmounted 
with battlements, and on either side are the prin- 
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cipal rooiDR. Access to some of these is gained 
through the great hall, a lofty, open-roofed apart- 
ment, upwards of fifty feet by thirty, and which 
still displays all the characteristic appendages of 
feudal dignity. In the windows are emblazon* 
ments of the arms pf the Edgcumbes and their 
various alliances. Suits of ancient armour, both 
plate and mail, once worn by the heads and other 
members of the family, still hang on the walls, 
3 much as they must have hung three hundred years 

ago, surrounded by pikes, halberds, arquebuses, 
swords, bows and arrows, and other implements of 
warfare ; and at the lower end of the hall stands 
the figure of an ancient warrior, doubtless an 
Edgcumbe, armed all cap-a-pie. On either side 
are spoils of the chase, including antelopes' heads, 
stags' horns, and elephants' tusks, acquired more 
recently in other lands. 

The chief apartments are hung with tapestry, 
and they are so furnished as to be in keeping with 
the building, the articles being mostly relics of 
" the olden time." There is a fine series of old 
family portraits on the grand staircase ; and the 
bed in the state bedroom is covered with an 
ancient altar-cloth of rich crimson velvet, embroi- 
dered with figures of the twelve Apostles. This 
altar-cloth formerly adorned the family chapel, 
which forms part of the quadrangle, and to which 
VOL. I. C 
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it might appropriately be restored. Among the 
various specimens of antique art which adorn the 
rooms are boldly carved ebony chairs, large brazen 
fire-dogs, exquisitely wrought cabinets, embroi- 
dered couches, grotesque drinking vessels of glass 
and earthenware, old china, curious lace, old books 
in abundance, and a MS. music book of the reign 
of Henry VIII. One of the upper rooms at all 
events could doubtless tell a tale or two if its 
walls could speak, as it was occupied for several 
nights by the "Merry Monarch;" and another 
apartment is pointed out as that in which, in 
August 1789, George III. and Queen Charlotte, 
with three of the royal princesses, breakfasted 
with the Earl and Countess of Mount Edgcumbe, 
when going to or coming from a review at Ply- 
mouth. 

The grounds between the house and the river 
Tamar, which flows below, though scarcely seen 
on account of the foliage of the woods around 
them, are beautifully timbered. The Spanish 
chestnuts here are especially fine, and, spreading 
out their massive limbs, look as if ready to dis- 
pute with the proudest of the oaks for pre- 
cedence. 

Beneath the woods which clothe the steep sides 
of Cothele, and fringe the western bank of the 
Tamar, there is a naiTow margin of meadow, near 
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the landing-place by which the house is most 
conveniently approached. In this meadow, not 
ten yards from the waterside, stands a plain and 
unpretending little building which those who sail 
or row by it might take for a summer-house or 
boat-house, though once, no doubt, its roof was 
surmounted by the cross. It is, in fact, a votive 
chapel, like those which we see on the banks of 
the Seine ; and it was built to commemorate a 
very romantic incident which befell Sir Robert 
Edgcumbe, the great-grandson of the Lady 
Hilaria. It is, however, very highly prized not 
only by its owners, but also by the neighbouring 
villagers, all of whom regard it as a sort of 
Palladium, though few of them would like to 
enter its walls alone after nightfall. For is it not 
built in a dell which is tenanted by the pixies 
and other fairies? — and is not the ghost of its 
founder. Sir Richard de Edgcumbe, occasionally 
seen to visit it, seated on a horse whose nostrils 
breathe out fire ? With my readers' permission 
I will tell the story which this chapel commemor- 
ates as nearly as I can in the very words of the 
present Lord Mount Edgcumbe, in a paper which 
he read, a few months since, before the British 
Archroological Association, within the walls of 
Cothele itself. 

The Sir Richard Edgcumbe, to whom I refer, 

2 
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was in his day not only the owner of Cothele, 
but also member for Tavistock ; and he appears 
to have had a rather disagreeable neighbour who 
lived just across the river, at Beer Ferris; for the 
Lords of Mount Edgcumbe have among their 
archives a " plaint," or indictment, preferred by 
him against one Willoughby for damages done to 
his property, his servants, and his goods and 
chattels, in which every hostile act — such as 
beating his vassals and carrying oflf his property 
—is assessed at a money value. This plaint, 
however, which bears date 1470, is of some his- 
toric value, as it explains why such country gentle- 
men's houses as Cothele, though they no longer 
took the form of actual castles, with " keeps" and 
moats and drawbridges, were built— even when 
the kingdom was not at war— with narrow doors, 
and still narrower windows, securely barred on 
the inside. It is not a little singular that this 
Willoughby and Sir Richard Edgcumbe— ap- 
parently having left oflf their neighbouring strife — 
a few years afterwards held high places together 
at the Court of Henry VIII. 

It is uncertain what part Richard Edgcumbe 
took in the struggles of the next few months, 
which ended in the defeat of the Lancastrian 
party at Tewkesbury, and the retirement, in con- 
sequence, of the young Earl of Richmond to Brit- 
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tany. But it is on record that some twelve years 
afterwards he joined in the rising against Richard 
III., which was headed by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and of which the fair city of Exeter became 
one of the centres. And now follows the incident 
which the little votive chapel was built to com- 
memorate. 

The union of the insurrectionary forces being 
prevented by the flooding of the Severn, the Duke 
of Buckingham was taken and beheaded, and of 
his followers some were executed and the rest dis- 
persed. It was then that Richard Edgcumbe 
was pursued into the woods of Gothele by a party 
headed, according to the local tradition, by Sir 
Henry Trenoweth, of Bodrigan, and narrowly 
escaped with his life, by throwing his cap weighted 
with a stone into the river from the rock where 
he lay concealed, so that the " hangers," f.«., the 
executioners, who were fast at his heels, on look- 
ing down into the river and seeing his cap float- 
ing down the stream, supposed that he had 
drowned himself in despair of escaping their 
hands by any other way. Accordingly they gave 
over their hunt after the fugitive, and withdrew to 
Saltash, or some neighbouring village to drink 
King Richard's health, thereby leaving Sir Richard 
at liberty to eflfect his escape. Such being the 
case, it is no matter of wonder that he should have 
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given them tHe slip by taking ship to Brittany, 
where he rejoined the prince in whose cause he 
had taken up arms. 

In 1485 the Earl of Richmond, as every reader 
well knows, returned in person to England, in 
order to wrest the crown from the usurper, Richard. 
On this expedition he was accompanied by Richard 
Edgcumbe, who, after the battle of Bosworth 
Field, was made a knight-banneret and appointed 
comptroller of the King's household. He also re- 
ceived various other honours and offices, and 
considerable grants of land, including among 
others all the confiscated estates of his old enemy, 
Henry of Bodrigan, who, by a stroke of poetical 
justice, is said to have been hunted down by 
Edgcumbe and Trevanion, at his own manor- 
house not many miles distant, and to have barely 
escaped their clutches (much as Sir Richard had 
saved himself in his extremity) by dropping down 
from the cliflF at a point which is still called 
Bodrigan's Leap. 

From this time forth Sir Richard Edgcumbe 
became a very rich and powerful man, and one 
of the first things which he set himself to do was 
to erect the little votive chapel near the spot 
where he had so narrowly escaped with his life. 
He survived his accession of wealth and property, 
however, for only three years; but these years 
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were busy ones. For, in the first place, he was 
almost immediately sent over to France in order 
to receive the formal allegiance of oflScers and 
other persons in places of public trust at Calais 
and a variety of places. In the next year, as 
High Sheriff of Devonshire, he is mentioned as 
bringing substantial aid to the king at the battle 
of Stoke against the adherents of the impostor, 
Lambert Simnel. Again, early in 1488, he was 
sent on an embassy to James III. of Scotland, 
with whom he succeeded in making a truce for 
seven years. Soon after, in the same year, he 
was despatched with five hundred men to Ireland, 
where Lambert Simnel's insurrection had origi- 
nated, in order to carry the King's pardon and ad- 
minister the oath of allegiance to the nobility, the 
gentry, and the commonalty of that realm. 
The diary of this expedition, as it stands in a 
MS. in the Cottonian Library, is very quaint 
and amusing, describing how the Irish nobles 
from day to day attempted to put him off with 
all sorts of evasions and excuses for not taking 
the oath; how at last, when they proposed to 
take it in the afternoon, Sir Richardjefused to 
consent, but would have them all sworn in the 
forenoon, a chaplain of his own consecrating the 
Host upon which they should be sworn; how, 
even then, he could not get them for some days 
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to sign their promises of fealty and recognizances 
without using "fearful and terrible words" to 
enforce his demands. He appears, however, at 
last to have effected the object of his mission, 
and to have returned to England after a voyage 
of eight days, the wind being " wholly right con- 
trarious and blowing right sore." It was, in all 
probability, on his return from this mission that 
Sir Richard brought back much of the ancient 
armour which still hangs upon the walls of the 
great dining-hall at Cothele, including two very 
ancient brazen trumpets and a round shield of 
the same material, whose origin has puzzled 
many a curious antiquary. 

It appears that in September of the same year, 
Francis, Dukeof Brittany, who had befriended 
Henry VII. during his exile, died, after his 
defeat by the French, at St. Aubyn, and Lord 
Willoughby de Broke was placed in command 
of six thousand men, who were sent to the as- 
sistance of his daughter, the Duchess Anne. Sir 
Richard, on this occasion, was sent to inspect - 
and to report upon the condition of the archers 
from Cornwall, and he soon afterwards went 
over to Brittany, whence, however, he never 
lived to return, dying at Morlaix in 1489. 
Before setting sail from Penryn he made his 
will, at the beginning of which he entrusts and 
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commends his soul to St. Thomas k Becket, 
whose eflSgy appeared on his monumental brass 
at Morlaix. Of this there is a copy in facsimile 
in his little chapel at Cothele, the original having 
been destroyed when the church which contained 
it was plundered and desecrated during the first 
French Revolution. 

But it is time that I proceeded to describe the 
little chapel itself in detail. We enter— it is 
happily broad daylight, and the sun shines 
bright through the deep foliage of the chestnut 
trees on the chequered walls. Our eyes are 
struck with an inscription on the northern wall 
to the following eflfect : — 

" Sir Richard Edgcumbe was driven to hide 
himself in those his thicke woods, which over- 
look the river, what time being suspected of 
favouring the Earl of Richmond's party against 
King Richard the Third, hee was hotely pursued, 
and narrowly searched for; which extremity 
taught him a sudden policy, to put a stone in 
his cap, and tumble the same into the water, 
while these rangers were close at his heels, who, 
looking down after the noyse, and seeing his 
cap swimming thereon, gave over their farther 
hunting, and left him at liberty to shift away, 
and to ship over into Brittaine ; for a grateful re- 
membrance of which delivery, hee afterward 
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builded in thie place of his lurking, a chappel." 
The chapel walls are adorned with several old 
paintings ; and on the altar still stands, jast as 
though the Puritans of the sixteenth and seven- 
teeth centuries had never existed, a gilt crucifix, 
and a little figure of Richard Edgcumbe's patron 
saint, St. Thomas a Becket, carved in wood. 
The east window displays some painted glass 
representing the Crucifixion, a female saint, St. 
George with the Dragon, and the arms of the 
Edgcumbes ; while on the south wall is a painted 
memorial of Sir Richard himself, the founder. 

The story of Sir Richard Edgcumbe's escape 
is thus told by Cyrus Redding in his " Illustrated 
Itinerary of Cornwall." Having gained a little 
upon his pursuers, the thought struck the knight, 
just as he reached the summit of the rock 
whereon the chapel stands, to put a stone into 
his cap and fling it into the stream below, while 
he at the same time slipped down the face of the 
rock ; for, although the rock was of a fearful 
height, roots, trunks, and branches of trees 
were growing out of the chinks, by which it was 
easy to descend some portion of the way, so far 
indeed as not to be seen from the summit. The 
rock projects over the water, and, therefore, its 
face is not visible from the same side of the 
river. Thinking he was drowned. Sir Richard's 
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pursuers gave up the chase. He thus gained 
time to cross over into Brittany, and upon his 
return he built the chapel in grateful recollection 
of his escape. This version, it will be observed, 
diflfers but very slightly from the story as told in 
the monumental inscription given above, and 
repeated by Carew in his " History of Cornwall." 

It was Piers Edgcumbe, the son of this Sir 
Richard, who was made a Knight of the Bath at 
the creation of Prince Arfhur, having been a 
trusty supporter of Henry VII., and who, having 
obtained by marriage the property of West 
Stonehouse, built in the first year of Queen 
Mary's reign the noble mansion of Mount Edg- 
cumbe, on the site of a village which had been 
utterly destroyed by the French, and of which 
the very site and name alike have perished. 

Another curious story, but one of more recent 
date, is told about Cothele. It was here that the 
mother of Richard, Lord Edgcumbe, the first Baron, 
so created in 1742, was singularly recovered 
from death. She had been ill, had apparently 
expired, and her body had been deposited in the 
family vault. The interment over, the sexton, 
who knew that a gold ring was upon her finger, 
went into the vault, and opening the coflSn, pro- 
ceeded to dislodge the superfluous ornament, and 
in so doing pinched the finger, perhaps not very 
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mercifully. All at once he observed the body 
move; he became terror-struck and fled, leaving 
his lantern behind him. The lady soon recovered 
sufficiently to make her escape out of her coffin, 
and also from'the place of her interment. She re- 
gained her health and lived to bear a son five 
years after this singular event. It may, there- 
fore, fairly be supposed, as the question has been 
sceptically raised, that her husband was glad to 
have back again 

** His late espoused saint 
Broaght to him, like Aloestis, £rom the dead." 

It may be added, for the benefit of tourists 
and travellers, that the venerable mansion of 
Cothele is situated only a few miles above Ply- 
mouth, between Saltash and Callington, and 
about three miles to the north of Pentillie Castle, 
about which, too, a strange tale is told. Cothele 
is quaintly described by Carew, in his *' Survey 
of Cornwall,*' as " anciente, large, strong, and 
fayre, and appurtenanced with the necessaries of 
wood, water, fishing, parkes, and milles, withe 
the devotion (in time past) of a riche furnished 
chapelle, and charitie of alms-houses for certain 
poor people whiche the owners used to releive." 
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THE LYNCHES OF GALWAY. 



ACCORDING to Sir Bernard Burke, the 
family of the Lynches is of very ancient 
standing in the province of Connaught, and ranks 
among the original settlers, who are collectively 
known as the ** Tribes of Gal way." In an old 
manuscript, still kept in the office of " Ulster 
King of Arms" in the Castle of Dublin, it is 
stated that the various branches of the Lynch 
family who are seated in the far western counties 
of Galway and Mayo, regard as their common 
ancestor one William le Petit, whose name would 
seem to indicate that he was either one of the 
Norman followers of William the Conqueror, or 
that, if he was of real Celtic extraction, he 
accommodated his name to that of one of Strong- 
bow's companions in arms when Ireland was first 
conquered in the reign of Henry II. Be this 
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as it may, however, the name of Lynch has been 
connected with the "City of the Tribes" for 
five centuries at the least ; and it derives an 
additional interest from one of its ancestors, James 
Lynch, the inflexible mayor or warden of Galway 
in the year 1494. 

The story of the Warden of Galway, though 
it has supplied the materials for a tragedy by the 
Rev. Edward Groves, and is told by Hardiman 
in his '* History of Galway," is so little known 
to English readers, that we oflFer no apology for 
telling it them here, premising that for our 
materials we stand indebted to the local historian 
whose name we have given above. 

In the year already mentioned, James Lynch, 
called also Fitz-Stephen, probably because his 
father's name was Stephen, held the mayoralty 
or warden ship of his native city. He was a 
wealthy merchant ; and, as a considerable trade 
then existed between Spain and the west of 
Ireland, he made several voyages to Malaga, 
and Lisbon, and other ports in the Peninsula. 
On his return from one of these voyages, pro- 
bably the last of all, he had brought back with 
him the son of a Spanish merchant whose 
hospitality he had shared while travelling abroad. 
This merchant's name was Gomez, and the son 
was, no doubt, received and entertained at 
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Galway, with true Irish generosity at his house 
in '* Lombard" Street. Young Gomez soon be- 
came the bosom friend of Walter Lynch, the 
young son of the Mayor, who was little more 
than twenty, and is said to have been a youth 
of great promise, and highly accomplished both 
in mind and body. He was, however, somewhat 
rakishly disposed ; and it was with great joy that 
the father discovered that he had become des- 
perately smitten with the charms of a young 
lady of good family and fortune, the daughter 
of one of his neighbours and friends. At 
length it was arranged that the wedding was 
to take place, and that young Gomez was to 
act as the bridegroom's best man on the festive 
occasion. 

A few days before the wedding day arrived 
the worthy Mayor and his wife gave a supper to 
a large party of friends of the two families. 
Young Lynch, unhappily, was of a jealous dis- 
position^ and on that festive occasion he con- 
ceived the idea that his intended bride was 
carrying on a flirtation with the young Spaniard, 
and that the latter treated her with too much 
attention. He at once accused Miss Agnes — for 
that was the young lady's name — of being 
unfaithful to him. Irritated at a charge which 
she knew to be unjust and untrue, the oflFended 
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lady disdained to deny it, and the lovers parted, 
if not in anger at least in dudgeon. 

" Yes, to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain." 

On the following night, as he passed the door 
of tbe young lady's father, he observed young 
Gomez leaving the house, where he had been 
invited to spend the evening. This was too 
great a trial for his feelings. All the worst sus- 
picions presented themselves to his mind, and 
he made a rush towards the object of his hatred. 
Young Gomez fled in alarm, and ran oflF towards 
a solitary part of the town that lay near the 
water's edge. He had got thus far when young 
Lynch overtook him, and stabbed him in the 
back with a dagger, which pierced him through 
to the heart. Finding his victim dead, he threw 
the body into the water, but the tide, instead of 
carr|ring it out to sea as he wished, cast up the 
mangled corpse on the shore. 

Stung with remorse at the deed which he had 
done, young Lynch resolved at once to give him- 
self up to justice, and to own that it was his own 
right hand which had dealt so cruel a death-blow 
to his father's guest. But there was no need of 
this, as both the young men and also their 
quarrel were well known, and there could be but 
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one opinion as to the author of the murder. 
Half the population of the town was up in arms, 
and called out loudly for vengeance on the 
criminal. They came with arms, on foot and on 
horseback, and surrounded the house, demanding 
that he should be surrendered to the officers of 
justice. At first the venerable father, the chief 
magistrate of the city, on hearing of the 
murder, had no idea that his son was the 
assassin ; but, when young Lynch came forward 
and publicly acknowledged his guilt, a conflict of 
feeling seized him which no pen can describe. 
But it was only for a moment. He knew that, 
besides the character of a parent, he had to 
sustain that of the supporter and maintainor of 
the law, which sanctioned no distinctions between 
his own son and that of another man. To him, 
as warden of Galway, belonged the power of life 
and death. For a very brief space the strong 
aflfection of a father pleaded within his breast on 
behalf of his wretched son ; but this quickly 
gave way to the stern sense of duty as a magis- 
trate and dispenser of even justice. It must 
have been with a pang of grief beyond all words 
that he ordered the guard to arrest his son, 
and to lodge him as a prisoner in the gaol. 

The fickle mob, as it moved slowly along with 
the officers and their prisoner, began to be 

VOL. L D 
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divided in opinion as to this step, and part 
expressed in no measured terms their admiration 
of a man who could set aside his own personal 
feelings, and act in the case of his own son just 
as he would have acted in the case of a stranger. 
The others were loud in their lamentations for 
the hard fate of one who, in spite of all his 
defects, was a general favourite, and declared 
that it was all the fault of the light-minded 
hussy, Miss Agnes, who had been playing a 
double game. But the firmness of the warden 
had to sustain even a still greater shock when 
the mother, sisters, and intended bride of Walter 
Lynch beheld him who had been their hope 
and their pride, bound with his hands behind 
him, and surrounded by the oflScers of justice. 
Their outcries and his own wife's prayers for 
mercy on the poor boy moved every heart except 
that of James Lynch himself, who had by this 
time resolved, with all the sternness of an ancient 
Roman or Sabine, to sacrifice life and all that 
makes life worth having rather than swerve from 
the path of duty. 

Like another Brutus, he sat in judgment on 
his son. and gave the sentence for his death. 
The feeling of the populace was strong in the 
young man's favour; but even the intercession 
of friends, and of persons of influence in GaLway, 
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failed to make the firm but just father swerve 
from his determination that his only son should 
die according to the law. The eve of the fatal 
day came at last, and towards night the father 
entered the condemned cell, accompanied by a 

• 

priest. The wretched culprit, clinging now to 
life, asked his father if there were no hope for 
him. But that father told him that there was 
no alternative before him, and that now he must 
prepare to meet his punishment with resignation, 
and pray to God to have mercy on the soul of 
the destroyer of his fellow-creature. Walter 
joined with fervour in the prayers which his 
father and the priest offered up in his behalf. 
At daybreak the father assisted his son up the 
steps to the scaflFold, but before reaching it the 
magistrate's firmness had to undergo another 
trial. His wife's relations, of the sept of the 
Blakes, had flown to arms in order to rescue her 
son, and so save the honour of the family. The 
father exhorted them to be submissive to the 
laws of the country ; but finding it impossible 
that the ends of justice could be fulfilled at the 
customary place and by the executioner's hands, 
he mounted with his son to a window overlook- 
ing the street, and, securing the rope to an iron 
staple, and embracing his son for the last time, 
he sent him forth to meet his God. Though the 

D 2 
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intrepid magistrate had expected death from the 
fury of the mob, they nevertheless returned peace- 
ably to their homes, overawed, most probably, 
by the magnanimous act. Agnes, the innocent 
cause of her lover's death, died of grief ere long, 
and the unhappy father of Walter Lynch refused 
all society but that of his own family. His house, 
to a large extent rebuilt a century later, is still 
in existence in Lombard Street, Galway, which 
goes by the name of " Dead Man's Lane ;" and 
over the front doorway of the mansion is to be 
seen a tablet with black marble skull and cross- 
bones, with the motto, "Remember Deathe; 
vanitie of vanitie, all is but vanitie." 
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" A CADET OF THE PLANTAGENETS." 



ALMOST every country parish — indeed, 1 
may say, every nook and corner of Old 
England, — has its tale of adventure, if one could 
only discover it ; and many a romance lies buried 
in its parish registers. Travelling not long since 
through the eastern part of Kent, not far from 
Ashford, I casually heard that there was a 
tradition at Eastwell, the seat of Lord Winchil- 
sea, and now the residence of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, to the effect that His Royal Highness is 
not the first member of the " blood royal" who 
has lived there, but that the churchyard of East- 
well covers the remains of one of the last of the 
Plantagenets. 

The tradition I found to be still current there, 
and it is one which seems to bear upon it the 
stamp of truth; and an inspection of the register 
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of burials at Eastwell certainly shows that one 
" Richard Plantagenet" was there laid in his last 
resting-place on the 22nd of December, 1550. 

Now the question arises who was this Richard 
Plantagenet ; and what circumstances led him to 
live and die at Eastwell f The answer is not 
very diflScult, thanks to a letter from a clergyman, 
Dr. Thomas Brett, addressed to Dr. William 
Wjxrren, President of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
bearing date Spring Grove, September, 1738, 
which I lately discovered in hunting through the 
pages of an old volume of the " Annual Register," 
1767. The learned doctor writes: *' About 
Michaelmas, 1720, I waited on the late Lord 
Winchilsea* at Eastwell House, and found him 
sitting with the register of the parish of Eastwell 
lying open before him. He told me that he had 
been looking there to see who of his own family 
was mentioned in it. ^ But I have,' he added, ^ a 
curiosity to show you ; and here it is,' * Richard 
Plantagenet was buryed the 22^ dec' anno ut 
supra : Ex Registro de Eastwell sub anno 1550.' 
This is all the register mentions of him. There 
is no other memorial of him, except the tradition 

* This nobleman must have been Heneage, the fourth Earl 
of Winchilsea, of whom it is recorded that he married a ladj 
oelebrated for her poetic talents, a Miss Eingsmill of Sjdmon- 
ton, Hampshire. He died in 1726. 
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in the family." The story told by Lord Wlnchil- 
sea was this : When his ancestor, Sir Thomas 
Moyle, built that house (East well Place), he ob- 
served that his chief bricklayer, whenever he left 
work, retired with a book, and that h© always put 
the book up when anyone came toward him. At 
last Sir Thomas one day surprised him, and 
snatched the book from him, and, looking into it, 
found it to be in Latin. Ho examined him, and 
inquired how he came by his learning. The man 
told him that, as he had been a good master to 
him, he would venture to trust him with a secret 
which he had never yet revealed to anyone. He 
then informed his Lordship that, as a boy, he 
himself remembered having been put to board 
with a "Latin schoolmaster," without knowing 
who his parents were, till he was fifteen or six- 
teen years old ; and that a gentleman (who took 
occasion to acquaint him that he was no relation to 
him) came regularly to the school every quarter, 
paid for his board and schooling, and took care to 
see that he wanted nothing. One day this gentle- 
man took him to a fine great house ; he passed 
through several stately rooms, in one of which he 
left him ; shortly a fnan richly dressed, with a star 
and garter, came to him, asked him some questions, 
and talked kindly to him, and gave him some 
money; and then the forementioned gentleman 
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returned and conducted him back to his school. 
Some time after, the same gentleman came to him 
again with a horse and proper accoutrements, and 
told him he must take a journey with him into the 
country. They went into Leicestershire, and came 
to Bosworth Field, and he was carried into the tent 
and presence of King Richard III. The King em- 
braced him, and told him that he was his own son. 
" But, child," said the King, " to-morrow I must 
fight for my crown, and you may assure yourself 
that, if I lose that, I will lose my life too; but I hope 
to preserve both. Do you stand in such a place 
(directing him to a particular spot), where you 
may see the battle, out of danger ; and when I 
have gained the victory, come to me ; I will then 
own you publicly to be mine, and take care of you 
as a prince. But, if I should be so unfortunate 
as to lose the battle, then you must shift as well as 
you can, and take care to let nobody know that I 
am your father; for you may be sure that no 
mercy will be shown to anyone so nearly related to 
me." Then the King gave him a purse of gold and 
dismissed him. The youth followed the King's 
directions, and when he saw that the battle was 
lost and the King killed, he hasted away to Lon- 
don, sold his horse and fine clothes, and, the 
better to conceal himself from all suspicion of 
being son to the King, and yet that he might have 
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means to live by his honest labour, he put himself 
out as apprentice to a bricklayer. But he soon 
came to remember the good old lines : 

" When house and lands are gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent." 

Having a competent skill in the Latin tongue, he 
was unwilling to lose it, and to become a rpere day 
labourer ; so, having an inclination to reading, and 
feeling no delight in the conversation of those with 
whom he was obliged to work, he generally spent 
all the time he had to spare in reading by himself. 
This is all that is known of the son of Richard III., 
except that about three years before his death he 
built a hut on his Lordship's ground, nigh his 
house, and had the run of his kitchen, and that 
he lived, died, and was buried at Eastwell. This 
scion of the House of Plantagenet must have died 
at a good old age, for King Richard was killed on 
the 23rd of August, 1485 ; and if the youth was at 
that time about fifteen years of age, he would 
have been eighty-one at the date assigned as that 
of his burial in the register at Eastwell. 

It may be observed, in reference to this story, 
that in a volume of selected poetry, by the Rev. 
John Evans, M.A., published in 1808, " Richard 
Plantagenet" is the title of one of the tales, very 
well versified, and of considerable length. It 
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stands thus in the selection — Richard Plantagenet, 
a Legendary Tale, by Mr. Hull. "Prefatory ad« 
dress.— The following poem fell into the editor's 
hands by a peculiar means which he is not at 
present permitted to reveal He hopes the sin- 
gularity of the story, and the moral tendency which 
so obviously inculcates the duty of patient sub- 
mission to the destinations of Providence, in all 
vicissitudes and afflictions of life, will justify his 
giving it to the world. He judged it too curious 
to be utterly lost ; and his desire to preserve it in- 
duced him to collect and scatter in notes through- 
out the work such curious particulars as (in his judg- 
ment) prove the actual existence of such a person 
as Richard Plantagenet, and the chief events of his 
life to have been incontestibly true." The poem 
he dedicates to David Garrick, at the request of 
some friends to whom it was read before being 
published. The first note is as fol[ows : ** Sir 
Thomas Moyle, possessor of Eastwell Place, in 
the county of Kent, in the year 1546, gave Richard 
Plantagenet (who for many years had been his 
chief bricklayer) apiece of ground, and permission 
to build himself a house thereon. The poem opens 
just when Richard is supposed to have finished his 
task. Eastwell Place has since been in possession 
of the Earls of Winchilsea. 2. The time of 
Richard's service at Eastwell Place was nearly 
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sixty years. 3. At the time of his tale Richard 
is supposed to be nigh fourscore years of age ; but 
he did not become acquainted with his own story 
till he was near twenty— probably in his sixteenth 
or seventeenth year." The last note says : 
" Richard Plantagenet died, in December, 1550 
(the fourth of Edward the Sixth's reign), aged 
eighty-one. Consequently he enjoyed his com- 
fortable little retreat barely four years." The fol- 
lowing is still to be found in the church register 
of the parish of fiastwell : ^* Richard Plantagenet 
was buryed the 22nd Daye of December, 1550." 
This last piece of intelligence was transmitted to 
the editor by a worthy clergyman now living 
(1808), who kindly went from Wye to Eastwell, 
to collect as many circumstances as he could to 
confirm the authenticity of this singular story. 
To the transcript of the register he | subjoined as 
follows : " It is observable that in the old register 
there is prefixed to the name of every person of 
noble blood a mark like a L. At the name of 
Richard Plantagenet there is the same mark (and 
it is the first that is so distinguished), only with 
this difference, that there is a line across it. 
There is still remaining in Eastwell Place (1808) 
the ruin of a building which, they say, was his 
house, and a well near it, which to this day is 
called Plantagenet's Well. There is also a tomb 
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in the wall of Eastwell Church, under which he is 
said to be buried ; but it appears to me of much 
older date." The editor of this poem holds it in- 
cumbent on him to return his most grateful thanks 
to the gentleman who sent these curious par- 
ticulars for the trouble he took The editor 

conjectures the line which is mentioned to run 
across the mark of nobility to be what is styled 
in heraldry the bar of bastardy. 

I may as well add that Mr. Evans was the 
author of the well-known " Sketch of all Denomi- 
nations." 
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THE PROUD DUKE OF SOMERSET. 



WE may well be proud, I think, of our 
peerage, on the whole, as eminently 
historic ; and, if so, we can scarcely blame the 
peers for being somewhat " proud'* of themselves, 
their lineage, their wealth, their broad acres, 
their brilliant alliances, and their other social 
and personal advantages. And, as pride is a 
matter of degree, I suppose that among the other 
"right trusty cousins" of the Crown the Seymours 
and the Percies may well have allowed to them 
some margin for personal as well as family 
pride ; and that we may therefore take the liberty 
of talking of the " proud" houses of Somerset , 
and Northumberland, without incurring the 
penalties of old attached to the crime of scan- 
dalum magnatum. 
But of all the noblemen who ever wore English 
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coronets, not excepting the Sheffields and the 
Yillierses, successive Dukes of Buckingham, in 
all probability the proudest was Charles, sixth 
Duke of Somerset. In fact, he was known to 
his contemporaries, and he stands out in history 
as "the Proud Duke;" but, though a man of 
scanty brains and still scantier education, he 
became, by virtue of his rank, property, and 
matrimonial alliance with the richest heiress of 
his time, a personage of great influence in the 
Courts and Cabinetsof two of our Stuart sovereigns. 
With my readers' leave, I will give them a short 
sketch of his Grace, which will not, I think, be 
quite void of interest or of point. 

And who was this proud piece of humanity ? 
He was the great-great-grandson of the " Protec- 
tor^' Somerset, whose connection with public 
affairs in the reign of Edward VI., followed by 
his fall, attainder, and execution, is known to 
every child who has read his or her History of 
England. He was bom in the year after the 
restoration of King Charles, and he owed his 
lofty position to an "accident of accidents," or 
rather to a series of fortunate accidents. For, 
firstly, he was a member of the younger branch 
of Seymours, who had influence enough at Court 
to have the honours of their ancestors settled on 
themselves to the exclusion of the elder; and 
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again, even thus he would probably never have 
come to be a duke, if his elder brother had not 
lost his life in Italy, as the penalty of an insult 
which he had ofiFered in a church to a noble lady 
named Botti, whose husband shot him dead on 
the spot. 

In the account of the trial of Count Konigs- 
marck for the murder of Thomas Thynne, of 
Longleat, which is to be found in *' English Causes 
Celebres," a volume of Charles Knight's English 
Miscellanies, I find his Grace mentioned as being 
" certainly a rather expert political corkscrew." 
He began his public life a short time before the 
Revolution of 1688, by an act which gained for 
him great popularity with the masses, namely, a 
refusal to obey thfe command of James II. to 
introduce the Papal Nuncio at Court, where he 
held office as one of the Lords of the Bedchamber. 
He appears, on this occasion at all events, to have 
shown himself not deficient in wit ; for, when, 
having stated to His Majesty that he thought the 
command illegal, he was asked if he did not 
know that the King was above the law, he replied 
that, " however that might be, at all events he 
knew that he himself was not." In the reign of 
Queen Anne, however, he showed himself a 
trimmer, *' rather opposing the Tories than join- 
ing the Whigs," and so earned the cordial dislike 
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of the one party without gaining the coniSdence 
of the other. But, when the Queen lay a-dying 
in her bed-room at Kensington Palace, he took a 
decided step which was not without its important 
consequences : for he suddenly appeared, along 
with the Duke of Argyll, in the Council Chamber, 
and contrived to obtain the appointment of the 
Duke of Shrewsbury as Lord Treasurer, thus 
preventing Bolingbroke and his reactionary allies 
from proclaiming the son of James II. as 
king. 

According to Lord Dartmouth's note on the 
account which Burnet gives of his breaking up 
the Godolphin ministry, and of his refusal to 
act with their Tory successors, the Duke was 
** a man of vast pride, and one who, having had 
a very low education, showed it in a very in- 
decent manner. His high title came to him," 
adds Lord Dartmouth, " by one man's misfortune, 
and his great estate by that of another, for he 
was born to neither, but elated with both to a ridi- 
culous extent. After having absented himself 
for some time, he offered himself at {Le, for p 
seat in) the Cabinet; but all the rest declared to 
the Queen that they would not sit there if be 
did ; upon which the Council was dismissed for 
that time, and he never attempted it more." 
Lord Hardwicke adds that he was " so humor- 
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some, proud, and capricious, that he was rather 
a ministry spoiler than a ministry-maker/' 

But it was in private life that the pride and 
vanity of this disagreeable creature peep out in 
their truest colours. Many stories may be told 
in proof of my assertion. One will suffice here. 
He would never suflFer any of his children to sit 
in his presence ; but whenever he went to sleep 
in his easy chair of an afternoon, he used to have 
a daughter stationed at each elbow to keep watch 
and ward over him all the while. On one occasion, 
on suddenly waking from his nap, he found that 
one of his fair sentinels, out of sheer fatigue, 
had ventured to sit down, on which he told her 
that she would have cause to remember her dis- 
obedience ; and it is said that, in order to be as 
good (or as bad) as his word, he left to her in 
his will <£20,000 less than he bequeathed to her 
sister. To his servants also he spoke only by 
signs, as if he feared that the sound of his ducal 
voice might prove too painfully sublime for beings 
of so inferior a species. 

t. But I have forgotten that I have been talking 
about his daughters before I have even mentioned 
his marriage. The wife whom he chose was the 
fair Lady Ogle— heiress of the long line and 
broad domains of the Percies — to whom he was 
married May 30, 1682, about three months after 
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the tragical murder of her affianced husband, Tom 
Thynne, by Count Konigsmarck, in his coach in 
Pall Mall I It was remarked that his Grace, who 
was still under age when he married the charm- 
ing and well-endowed widow, obtained by lucky 
murders the two fortunes which centred in him 
before he was one-and-twenty ; for he would never 
have succeeded to the dukedom if his elder 
brother had not been shot, as stated above ; and 
probably if Tom Thynne had not been killed, 
he would never have got hold of the Lady Ogle. 
By this marriage, however, he mixed together 
the blood of " all the Percies" and '* all the Sey- 
mours," and from his rank and prosperity became 
a man of great influence and consideration, as I 
have said above. 

But, in spite of the attractions of his wife in 
point of person and of purse, the proud Duke 
seems to have been anything but remarkable for 
gratitude to her. The domestic unhappiness of 
the pair was a matter of public notoriety, though 
the Duchess was much respected at Court and a 
special favourite of Queen Anne, who made her 
Mistress of the Robes, and also— if Charles 
Knight is not wrongly informed — Groom of the 
Stole. The bad terms on which their Graces 
lived are the subject of an allusion in a pamphlet 
published in 1712, entitled "Advice to the Mem- 
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bers of the October Club," which at the time was 
attributed to the Lord Keeper, Harcourt, but is 
now known to have proceeded from the pen of 
Swift. His Duchess died in 1722, at the age of 
fifty-five, not, however, until she had borne him 
thirteen children, one of whom, Algernon, Earl 
of Hertford, in the next generation, in default of 
male heirs, was able to transmit the inheritance 
of the Percies in the North to the husband of his 
only daughter, along with the Earldom of North- 
umberland, at the same time bestowing his 
estates in Sussex and his mansion of Petworth 
on the children of a sister, to whom he also 
secured the Earldom of Egremont. 

Three days after the death of the Duchess, 
who had thus doubled his worldly fortune, and 
before her coffin could have been placed in the 
vault of the Percies in Westminster Abbey, the 
" Proud Duke," then just sixty- four years old, 
took as his second wife the Lady Charlotte 
Finch, a daughter of the Earl of Winchilsea, 
who, in the course of ft few years brought him 
two more daughters. His new Duchess does 
not appear to have had a very pleasant or en- 
viable time of it, her chief employment having 
been that of nursing her Lord, and of carrying 
on an almost daily correspondence as his 
secretary and amanuensis, with his Grace's 
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doctor, who, he seems to have thought, was 
bound to make him live for ever. Mr. Lodge, 
in a memoir of the Duke in his "Portraits of 
Illustrious Personages," tells us that among 
the papers of Sir Hans Sloane in the British 
Museum, there are scores of letters from the 
Duke and his Duchess to that celebrated physi- 
cian, all marked by such an intense and extrava- 
gant anxiety for his Grace's health as is really 
contemptible and ridiculous. In many of them 
the Duke presses Dr. Sloane to supply him with 
remedies for deafness, which, after all, was only 
one effect of advancing age. This, in the long 
run, his Grace began to suspect to be the case ; 
for in 1737, when he was five years past the 
allotted space of human life, his Duchess thus 
writes on his behalf to Sir Hans Sloane : " My 
Lord desires his most humble service to you ; he 
continues with thickness of hearing, which puts 
him in the spleen, fearing it proceeds from old 
age. He has been of late very seldom out of the 
house, and keeps his ears stopped with black 
wool dipped in oil of vipers, mixed sometimes 
with palsy drops, sometimes with oil of 
castor, and sometimes dipped only in oil of 
bitter almonds, but does not find advantage 
from either." 
Whether Sir Hans Sloane was able to make the 
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poor old Duke hear better I am not aware, and, 
therefore, I cannot inform my readers ; but I 
know that ho was not able to avert the stroke of 
death, even from the richest and proudest peer of 
his day. It is just possible, however, that the 
prescriptions of the worthy physician may have 
kept the last enemy at bay for a space, as, in spite 
of his deafness, his Grace lived on for some ten 
or twelve years longer, dying at the ripe age of 
eighty-seven in December, 1748. His second 
Duchess survived him for a quarter of a century — 
namely, till the year 1775. 

I have scarcely any story to record about her 
and the Duke, except one, which brings the old 
couple together in an amusing manner, and 
which, I think, is likely to tickle the fancy of 
my lady readers, showing how vast a difiference 
there was in his estimate between a Percy or a 
Seymour and a Finch. Once— and once only, I 
imagine — she ventured either to tap the Duke 
familiarly on the shoulder with her fan, or else 
(according to another version) to kiss him on the 
forehead. On receivijig the salute he started in 
a rage on his feet, and cried out, with great in- 
dignation, " Madam, my first wife was a Percy, 
and I would have you know that she never took 
such a liberty with me ; neither shall you again, 
80 you will please to leave the room." I hope 
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that, like a dutiful wife, and a sensible woman, 
she did leave the room, and decline to enter again 
in a hurry into the presence of so odious a 
tyrant. 

It is on record that in his Grace's days the 
roadfl in Sussex were so bad in the winter that, 
in order to reach Guildford from Petworth, tra- 
vellers were obliged to "make" as best they 
could the nearest point in the great high road 
leading from Portsmouth to London which was 
comparatively passable. But to "make" this 
road was a work of so much diflBculty as often to 
occupy an entire day ; and accordingly the Duke 
had a house at Guildford, which was used as a 
halting-place for the night whenever he himself 
or any of his family happened to be travelling 
between Petworth and the great metropolis. 
There is extant a manuscript letter of a servant 
in the Duke's household, dated from London and 
addressed to a fellow servant at Petworth, ac- 
quainting the latter that his Grace intended to 
travel thither from London on a certain day, and 
directing that "the keepers and persona who 
knew the holes and sloughs " should be desired 
to " come and meet his Grace with lanterns and 
long poles to help him forward on his way." 
. The proud Duke, as may easily be imagined 
was no favourite with his fellows of the " Upper 
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Ten Thousand," who resented his overbearing 
conduct by all sorts of attempts to mortify his 
pride. For instance, Mr. Anthony Henley once 
addressed to him a letter ^'at Northumberland 
House, over against the trunk-maker's in the 
Strand," the sting of the address lying, of course, 
in the covert allusion to the " trunk-maker " of 
Dublin, who had claimed the heirship to the 
house of Percy of Northumberland a few years 
previously, and had been "packed off" about his 
business as a pretender. 

This inordinately arrogant nobleman seemed 
little less in his conduct than if vested with regal 
honours. His servants obeyed him by signs, 
and were not allowed to speak, or scarcely to 
appear in his presence. His children obeyed his 
mandates with profound and servile respect. 
The pleasant Sir James Delaval laid a wager of 
£1000 that hB would make the Duke give him 
precedency ; but that was judged impossible, as 
his Grace was all eyes and ears on such an occa- 
sion. Delaval, however, having one day ob- 
tained information of the precise time when the 
Duke was to pass a narrow part of the road on 
his way to town, stationed himself there in a 
coach, emblazoned for the day with the arms, 
and surrounded by many servants in the livery 
of the head of the house of Howard, who called 
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out when Somerset appeared, "The Duke of 
Norfolk !'' The former, fearful of committing a 
breach of etiquette, hurried his postilion under a 
hedge, where he was no sooner safely fixed, than 
Delaval passed, who, leaning out of the carriage, 
bowed with a familiar air, and wished his Grace 
a good morning. He indignantly exclaimed, " Is 
it you. Sir James f I thought it had been the 
Duke of Norfolk 1" The wager, thus fairly won, 
was paid, and the town made merry with the 
stratagem used by Sir James to gain it. 

I may quote also the words of another of the 
Duke's contemporaries, who at least knew the 
world of London and fashion well, and who was 
a constant visitor at Northumberland House, 
which came to the " proud " Duke as part of the 
property of his first Duchess. " Old Somerset, 
the proud Duke, is at last dead,'' writes Horace 
Walpole, " and he has tendered his pride even 
beyond his hate ; for he has left the present Duke 
all the furniture of his palaces, and forebore to 
charge his estate, accor4ing to a power he had, 
with d635,000. To his Duchess, who has en- 
dured so long a slavery with him, he has left 
nothing but one thousand and a small farm, 
besides her jointure; giving the whole of his 
unsettled estate, which is about six thousand a 
year, equally between his two daughters.'' 
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Pride, as we all know on the highest authority, 
almost always comes before a fall. And Charles, 
the proud Duke of Somerset had to lament the 
death of his son during his own lifetime; and 
after "shuffling off this mortal coil," he must 
have looked back from the land of spirits in utter 
grief, to see the ducal and other honours which 
he bore pass away to another branch of the Sey- 
mours, for whom he cared not a rush, his own 
male descendants being extinct. But there is 
also another old saying, to the effect that the 
** evil which men do lives after them ;" and I fear 
that the school and nursery of pride which Nor- 
thumberland House at Charing Cross must have 
been in the days of Queen Anne, left very 
marked traces of its effects on the next generation 
among the Duke's female descendants and their 
families. At all events, Horace Walpole, in one ' 
of his letters to his friends, writes as follows, 
when George IH. was on the throne : " My 
Lady Suffolk, her niece by marriage, has talked 
to me of her aunt, the Countess of Northumber- 
land, (the proud Duke's grand-daughter), having 
on that alliance visited her. She then lived in 
the house, now White's Club, at the upper end 
of St. James's Street, and was the last who kept 
up the ceremonious state of the old peerage; 
when she went out to visit, a footman, bare- 
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headed, walked on each side of her coach, and a 
second coach with her women attended her. I 
think, too, Lady Suffolk told me that her daugh- 
ter-in-law, the Duchess of Somerset, never sat 
down before her without her leave to do so. I 
suppose/' adds Horace, " old Duke Charles, the 
proud Duke, had imbibed a quantity of his 
stately pride in such a school." Perhaps he 
would have been nearer the truth had he said 
that " old Somerset," instead of "imbibing" pride, 
had taught it in practice by his example. 
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LADY KILSYTH; OR, "'TWIXT THE 
BLOCK AND AN EARLDOM." 



IN that portion of the " Statistical History of 
Scotland" which treats of the parish of 
Paisley, we read that, after the Reformation, its 
abbey was " secularised" by leave of the Pope in 
favour of Lord Claud Hamilton, third son of the 
Duke of Chatelh6rault, and that in 1587 it was 
erected by the King and Parliament into a tem- 
poral lordship, when the entire property of the 
abbey and the patronage of the several churches 
were granted to Lord Claude, and he himself was 
created Lord Paisley, a title which still belongs 
to his descendant, the Duke of Abercorn. This 
wealthy lordship continued in the Hamilton 
family till 1652, when James Earl of Arran sold 
it to the Earl of Angus, who in the following 
year disposed of it to William Lord Cochrane, 
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afterwards Earl of Dundonald, who is said to 
have .kept house there in as great state and 
splendour as any Scottish nobleman of his time. 
Great portions of this extensive possession were 
sold at diflFerent times by the Dundonald family 
to pay their debts, for they were good hands at 
spending their wealth ; and at length the abbey 
park and its orchards and gardens were "feued" 
off for building purposes, the fine wall of cut stone 
which inclosed the domain given over to the 
"feuars," the ancient gateway demolished, and 
the mansion, once the proud residence of the 
Earls of Dundonald, made into separate tene- 
ments and let out to tradesmen's families. 

The Cochranes are described in ancient records 
as a family of great antiquity, and as having de- 
rived their name from the barony of Cochrane in 
Renfrewshire. Warden de Cochrane in the reign 
of Alexander III., was witness to grants made by 
Dungal or Dougal, the son of Swaine, to Walter 
Gumming, Earl of Monteith, of sundry lands in 
the county of Argyle ; and his successor swore 
fealty to King Edward I. of England. The 
William de Cochrane who lived in the reign of 
Queen Mary obtained from Her Majesty charters 
of the lands and barony of Cochrane, &c., and 
erected from its foundations the ancient seat of that 
family, at the same time that he adorned it with 
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extensive plantations. His only daughter, Eliza- 
beth, married her cousin Alexander Blair, a 
younger son of John Blair " of that Ilk," who 
thereupon as usual in such cases, assumed the 
name and arms of Cochran. 

Sir John Cochrane, who lived in the reign of 
Charles I., was a devoted loyalist. Dying with- 
out issue, his estates devolved upon his brother, 
Sir William Cochrane of Cowden, a man of "great 
parts and learning," who, equally loyal, was, in 
recognition of his services, raised to the peerage, 
in 1647, as Baron Cochrane of Dundonald, and in 
1667 to the dignity of Earl of Dundonald, being 
at the same time created Lord Cochrane of 
Paisley and Ochiltree. He left two sons, William 
Lord Cochrane, and Sir John Cochrane of Ochil- 
tree, about whose daughter Grisel I shall have a 
tale to tell in a separate paper. Of Jean, the 
youngest daughter of Lord Cochrane, the follow- 
ing singular story is told. This lady, more 
familiarly known in Scotland as Lady Kilsyth, 
had for her mother Lady Catherine Kennedy, 
second daughter of John, sixth Earl of Cassilis, 
known as the " good Earl." The Lady Catherine 
and her sister, the Lady Margaret, the wife of 
Bishop Burnet, were celebrated for their attach- 
ment to Presbyterianism. Indeed, it was chiefly 
on account of the predilection of these fair ladies 
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for the Presbyterian faith in all its strictness 
that the Dundonald family were styled fanatics. 

Still, there is reason to believe that Lord Dun- 
donald himself was far from being hostile in his 
feelings towards the adherents of the Covenant. 
High as was the favour in which he stood with 
Charles I. and his successor, yet we find an accusa- 
tion preferred against him in the year 1 684, for keep- 
ing with his son Lord Cochrane, during his last 
illness, a chaplain who " prayed God to bless the 
arms of the rebels in the north." Whether justly 
or otherwise, the Cochrane family were ranked 
amongst those who were friendly to Presbyterian- 
ism. Indeed, so friendly to its cause were they 
supposed to be, that at the succession of James VII. 
Claverhouse was left out of the list of the Privy 
Council, under the pretence that, as he had married 
into the Earl of Dundonald's fanatical family, it 
was not safe to entrust the King's secrets to him. 
Yet the lady of his choice was a stern foe to the 
party which her relations were supposed to favour. 
Her brows once graced with the coronet of the 
haughty Graham, she showed herself every way 
worthy of " bonny Dundee" in respect of the con- 
tempt which she evinced for aught savouring of 
Calvinistic doctrine. Unlike her mother, the 
gentle Lady Catherine, she carried her hatred to 
the Presbyterians so far as to say, " she wished 
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that, the day she went to hear one of their 
ministers preach, the house might fall upon her /" 
— a strange wish, yet more strangely fulfilled, as 
we shall see presently. 

Deprived of her gallant husband, who fell 
pierced by a bullet upon the field of Killiecrankie, 
the widow, about a year afterwards, married the 
Hon. William Livingstone of Kilsyth (afterwards 
Lord Kilsyth), whom she had once met while on 
a visit to Colzium House in Stirlingshire. As a 
pledge of his love, Livingstone presented her with a 
ring, which, unfortunately, she lost next day while 
walking in the garden. This was considered an 
evil omen. A reward was ofiFered to anyone who 
should find it, but in vain. Herself a devoted 
loyalist, this lady was fortunate, at all events, in 
securing for her successive husbands men whose 
loyal attachment to their king led them to sacrifice 
title, estates, and life in his cause. Dundee died 
bravely fighting for the last of the Stuart kings. 
Lord Kilsyth, equally devoted to his exiled son, 
the Chevalier de St. George, shared in all the 
hardships and disappointments of the campaign of 
1715. Indeed. 

** When aU was done that man could do, 
And aU was done in vain, 

he made one of the band of proscribed royalists 
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who ended their days in exile, far from the 
land which gave them birth. Title and estates 
forfeited, and, in danger of his life, he fled to 
Holland, whence he came over several times to 
this country, but no longer as the Viscount of 
Kilsyth. In the guise of a common beggar he 
found a temporary shelter amongst his former 
tenants, and lay concealed in their houses until 
he had secured the greater portion of his plate. 
This part of his property he recovered at no little 
personal risk ; he then quitted Scotland, never to 
see its shores again. One can in some degree 
imagine his feelings while he surveyed for the last 
time the ancient castle of his ancestors, knowing 
as he did that it had passed away from him for 
ever, and that in his person would expire the 
honours borne by his race. Yet, true loyalist as 
he was, his grief would be lessened by the thought 
that 

** It was a' for his rightfu* king 
He left fair Scotia's strand. 

To return, however, to Lady Kilsyth. One day 
during her residence in Rotterdam — ^whether led 
by idle curiosity or actuated by higher motives 
we know not — she strayed in to hear a Presby- 
terian minister preach in the Scotch kirk there. 
The clergyman, the Reverend Robert Fleming 
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was said on that occasion to have given utterance 
to these words, " There is someone in this as- 
sembly, I know not who, very near a sudden 
death." The prediction was singularly fulfilled. 
That afternoon Kilsyth and his wife, accompanied 
by another gentleman, went into the room where 
their only child lay with its nurse, Mrs. Melville. 
Suddenly the roof, which was thickly covered with 
turf, fell down upon them and buried the whole 
party. Kilsyth and his male visitor were dug 
out unhurt, after lying under the ruins for three- 
quarters of an hour, but the lady, her child, and 
the nurse, were all found dead. The bodies of 
Lady Kilsyth and her child were carefully em- 
balmed and placed in a leaden coffin, which was 
inclosed within a wooden shell and transported to 
Scotland, where they were interred with great 
splendour in the family vault beneath the parish 
church of Kilsyth — the last of the Kilsyths ever 
destined to repose there. This was in 1717, just 
two years after the first Stuart rising. 

The bodies remained undisturbed until 1795, 
when the decay of the outer wooden case exposed 
the leaden coffin to view. Some young men, 
students at the University of Glasgow, went to 
visit the vault, and, observing the mouldering 
state of the coffin, thoughtlessly removed the 
leaden covering. Underneath was a board of fir ; 
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this falling oflf disclosed to view the bodies of 
Lady Kilsyth and her infant son, as entire as 
the day when they were placed in the tomb. 

An eye-witness on that occasion thus describes 
them : •* Every limb and every feature was per- 
fect, the shroud as pure, and the ribbons adorn- 
ing her splendid attire as bright as when they 
were first consigned to their sepulchre. The body 
of her son and only child, the natural heir of the 
title and estate of Kilsyth, lay at her feet, his 
features as composed as though he were asleep, 
his colour as fresh, and his flesh as full, as if he 
were in the glow of perfect health. The body 
of the lady was equally well preserved, and it 
would not be easy for a stranger to distinguish 
whether she were dead or only asleep. The 
wound which occasioned her death was plainly 
visible on her right temple." In the vault was 
found a ring marked with the initials '* J. C." — 
Jean Cochrane, the last Lady Kilsyth. 

Strange to say, the year after the discovery 
of the remains, a tenant of Colzium, whilst dig- 
ging potatoes in the garden, found a small glit- 
tering object in a clod of earth. He soon dis- 
covered it to be a ring, but at first he concluded 
it was a bauble of no value. Remembering, 
however, the story of Lady Kilsyth's ring, lost 
upwards of a century before, he began to think 
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that it might be that pledge of affection, and was 
soon persuaded that it was no other ; as within 
its plain hoop was inscribed a "posy" exactly 
such as the circumstances would have called for, 
" Yoors onlly and ever^ The lover, his name 
and his family, were all gone — ^his love lay silent 
in the funeral vault ; but here was the voice of 
affection still crying from the ground, and claim- 
ing from another generation of men the sympathy 
which we all feel for another's purer emotions. 

The estates of Colzium and Kilsyth, with 
which the memory of Lady Kilsyth is so touch- 
ingly connected by the story of her ring and her 
burial, are now no longer in the hands of the 
Cochranes, but the property of Sir William 
Edmondstone, by whose grandfather they were 
purchased about the end of the last century. It 
may interest my readers to know that the ring 
so strangely found in the garden is still reli- 
giously kept at Colzium House. 
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THE DALZELLS OF CARNWATH. 



FEW Scottish houses are more distinguished 
than that of Dalzell, or as it is often spelt 
and always pronounced, Dalyell, represented by 
the Earl of Carnwath. They came originally 
from Clydesdale, whence they removed to settle 
in Dumfries-shire, at a time when personal sur- 
names were not fixed and established, and were 
little more or less than nicknames. The family 
tradition states that in the reign of Kenneth IL, 
a kinsman and favourite of that king having 
been seized and killed by the Picts, who hung 
his body on a gibbet, the King was so grieved 
that he offered a large reward to any one of his 
followers who would rescue the corpse and save 
it from further dishonour. Not one of the by- 
standers and courtiers was willing to venture on 
a duty so full of risk, until at length one of his 
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soldiers cried out in the Gaelic tongue " Dal zell," 
that is " I dare." He performed his task to the 
great delight of the King, who rewarded him for 
his boldness by a grant of land in Lanarkshire ; 
and both he himself and his family ever after- 
wards down to the present day have borne the 
name of Dalzell or Dalyell. 

One of his posterity, Sir Robert, having been 
faithful in his loyalty to David Bruce during his 
captivity, obtained in 1365 a further grant of 
lands, composing the barony of Selkirk ; and his 
descendant, another Sir Robert, showed himself 
equally faithful to Queen Mary, under whose 
banner he fought at Langside, and to whose 
fortunes he attached himself with a loyalty 
scarcely paralleled outside the Highlanders and 
Lowlanders of Scotland. It was probably in re- 
ward of his fidelity that his grandson, another 
Sir Robert, was raised to the peerage by Mary's 
grandson in 1628 as Lord Dalzell, and further 
advanced, some ten years later, to the Earldom 
of Carnwath. 

The titles passed to his eldest son and his issue 
in direct descent for five generations ; but there 
is not much to say about the successive holders 
of the title, except that they were born, married 
heiresses, and died as good Scottish lairds are 
bound to do, and that the second and third Earls 
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fought under the Royal Standard during the Civil 
War. Lord Clarendon is unpolite enough to ex- 
press his opinion that the battle of Naseby was 
lost mainly and chiefly through the bad judgment 
of Robert, the second Earl; but he does not 
impeach his bravery, or accuse him of having 
been untrue to the family motto, " I dare." His 
son, Gavin, the third Earl, was made a prisoner 
at the battle of Worcester in 1651, and was 
kept prisoner by the Republicans for several 
years. 

In 1703, on the extinction of the elder line, 
the earldom passed to a kinsman. Sir Robert 
Dalzell of Glenall, a grandson of Sir John Dal- 
zell, of Glenall, who had been created a baronet 
of Nova Scotia, who thus became sixth Earl of 
Carnwath. He had the misfortune, however, to 
be caught red-handed in open rebellion against 
the first of our Hanoverian Sovereigns, in the 
Scottish rising of 1715 on behalf of James Stuart, 
the elder " Pretender," and, after a trial, was 
found guilty of high treason. His life was 
spared ; but he was deprived of his estates, and 
his honours were forfeited by attainder. He 
married in succession three Scottish ladies of 
high rank, by one of whom he left a son, Alex- 
ander, to inherit and transmit to a son and a 
grandson, the doubtful boon of a name without 
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broad acres ; his fourth wife, a Yorkshire lassie, 
whom he married late in life, brought him another 
son, Robert, whose son, Robert Alexander, having 
risen to the rank of a Lieutenant-General in the 
English Army, obtained in 1826, by Act of 
Parliament, a reversal of the attainder passed a 
century before upon his ancestor, and was res- 
tored to the Earldom of Carnwath, which has 
since devolved upon his son and grandson. The 
estate of Glenall, in Dumfries-shire, came by 
his kinsman's death, to the General, and still, I 
believe, belongs to the family ; but the Earldom 
of Carnwath is somewhat titular, I fear, to the 
present hour; for the broad acres which were 
comprised in that magnificent barony in Lanark- 
shire, have long since passed by purchase into 
the hands of the Lockharts of Lee. But the fate 
and fortunes of the house of Lockhart may well 
form the subject of a separate chapter here- 
after. 
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THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN. 

" We still have slept together, 
Rose at an instant, leam*d, play'd, eat together ; 
And whereso'er we went, like Juno's swans, 
Still we went coupled and inseparable.*' 

BHAEBSFS^BE. 

IT would seem that the present year, (1873), 
is likely to be celebrated for the sale or 
transfer of several historic properties. Northum- 
berland House was sold the other day ; " Pope's 
Villa" at Twickenham was advertised for sale 
last month ; and now the romantic villa of Plas 
Newydd, near Llangollen, in North Wales, the 
haunt of summer tourists, and for half a century 
the home of those eccentric old maids, "the 
Ladies of the Vale of Llangollen," is about to 
follow suit. Our readers, we think, will be glad 
therefore to have a short account both of the 
** Ladies " and of their abode. They were both 
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of gentle birth. Their names were Lady Eleanor 
Butler, and the Hon. Miss Ponsonby. 

Miss Sarah Ponsonby, was the daughter of 
Chambre Brabazon Ponsonby, Esq., (son of the 
Hon. Major-General Ponsonby, of Ashgrove), by 
his second wife, Louisa, daughter of John Lyons, 
Esq., ofMorant, co. Westmeath, and half sister 
to Mr. Chambre Brabazon Ponsonby-Barker, of 
Kilcooley Abbey, co. Tipperary, who married a 
sister of the late Marquis of Headfort. Her com- , 
panion. Lady Eleanor Butler, was also a person 
of high family and connections in Ireland, being 
one of the three daughters of Walter Butler, Esq., 
of Garryricken, who in 1791 claimed, and claimed 
successfully, the ancient Earldom of Ormonde, 
after it had lain dormant for more than twenty 
years. As her father, though he had never 
actually enjoyed the earldom, was by right 
fifteenth earl, his daughters asserted their rank 
in society. The eldest, Lady Susan, was married 
to Mr. Thomas Kavanagh, of Borris, in the 
county of Carlow ; and another daughter. Lady 
Frances, to another gentleman of the same 
family. The third was Lady Eleanor Butler. 

It was in or about the year 1779 that these two 
ladies, who had often met in society both in 
Ireland and at Bath, and had formed in early 
youth a romantic attachment for each other, first 
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resolved, in spite of the remonstrances and even 
opposition of their relatives, to live in retirement 
with a common purse and in a common home. 
Indeed, their families took some very strong 
measures in order to separate this pair of lovers, 
who, as it seemed to all bystanders, instead of 
mutually improving each other, did their best to 
cherishand encourage each other's "eccentricities." 
But as if to give an example of the old French 
proverb, ce que femme veut^ del veutj they eloped 
together. They were, however, ptmsned and 
brought back by their relations, who were more 
urgent than ever in their endeavours to separate 
them. Thanks no doubt to the kind offices of 
interested friends, Lady Eleanor now received 
several offers of marriage, and her brother pledged 
himself that if she would accept an eligible one, 
he would do all in his power to give her a good 
dowry, so as to enable her to support her rank ; 
but it was all in vain. The ladies contrived to 
elope together a second time, carrying off with 
them their jewels, and a sufficient sum of money 
to enable them to hold out against the enemy 
for several weeks at the least. 

A writer in one of the Annuals, once so 
fashionable, thus states the facts of the case 
respecting ** The fair Recluses :" — 

"The mutual affection of these two young 
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ladies was so strong in early years, that when 
they arrived at a marriageable age, although 
several elegible suitors presented themselves^ 
they were in turn rejected ; and as Lady Eleanor's 
friends were bent on a suitable alliance for her, 
they took alarm ; and in order to isolate her from 
the influence of her companion, Lady Butler was 
placed in close confinement. 'Love laughs at 
locks, and bolts, and bars,' — and it was so in the 
case of the two friends. The prisoner made her 
escape and fled with her fair friend ; but they were 
soon overtaken and restored to their respective 
families. Every inducement was held out by the 
friends of Lady Butler to persuade her to give up 
80 romantic an attachment to her friend, and to 
form a matrimonial alliance worthy of herself, 
and the prestige of her family, but without effect ; 
and finding all their entreaties in vain, they at 
length desisted. 

*' A few months later, a second elopement was 
planned between the two ladies; and, trusting 
the secret of their hiding place to a faithful 
servant of the Ormonde family, they again left 
their homes, deputing the servant to assure their 
friends of their happiness and safety. Each took 
with her in her flight a small sum of money; 
and the only request they appear to have made 
to their respective families was, that they might 
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not be disturbed in their attachment, and that 
some small annuities might be continued to 
them." 

The place of their retreat, as we have said, was 
the vale of Llangollen, with the beauty of which 
one of them had been forcibly struck in early life 
while travelling with her parents in the mail 
coach between Holyhead and Shrewsbury on her 
way to join the gaieties of the London season. 
And for several months their abode was known 
to no member of their acquaintance, except a 
female servant, who contrived to make her -way 
from Ireland, and to join them. 

Their little cottage they soon converted, by 
judicious alterations and adaptations, into a villa 
omie^ and it is said that for many years their 
names and rank were unknown to the nearest 
dwellers. In the neighbourhood they were a 
mystery ; and they went only by the name of 
"The Ladies of the Vale." Lady Eleanor is 
described, by those who remember her, as being 
tall and masculine in appearance, always wearing 
a riding habit and a hat, which she would hang 
up in the hall, on entering her cottage, " with 
the air of a veritable sportsman." And yet it is 
not recorded of her that she ever joined in the^ 
sports of the field. On the contrary, like her 
companion, she delighted in literature and con- 
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versation, and in doing good among her poorer 
neighbours, who were much attached to her, and 
loved her for many a deed of graceful kindness. 
Miss Ponsonby it is said was fair and delicate, 
and altogether more womanly, both in her mind 
and her physiqite. 

One who visited them at Plas Newydd thus 
describes the ladies and their home : — 

"Lady Butler was of masculine build and 
manners, and very tall. She usually wore a 
riding habit, and had all the air of a finished 
sportsman. Miss Ponsonby, on the contrary, was 
fair, gentle, pensive, and eflfeminate. Their 
home had a singular air of neatness and comfort ; 
and domestic duties were divided according to 
their respective tastes — ^Miss Ponsonby superiur 
tending the house, and Lady Eleanor the over- 
sight of the garden and land, of which they had 
about two acres. This retreat is about a quarter 
of a mile from Llangollen, hidden among the 
trees on ascending the Vale behind the church." 

In retiring from society, however, these ladies 
by no means gave up their interest in passing 
events. When they " waylaid " Sir Walter Scott 
on his return from his excursion in Ireland in 
1825, and induced him to visit them, he and his 
travelling companion were astonished to find 
them so curious respecting the world they had 
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quitted, and so well acquainted with its proceed- 
ings. " Their tables were filled with newspapers 
from every corner of the kingdom, and they 
seemed to have the * deaths and marriages ' of the 
antipodes at their fingers' ends." Their cottage 
was a perfect museum of curiosities, and every 
circumstance of the visit seemed to make a deep 
impression on the guests. Strong peculiarities 
marked the personal appearance of the ladies, 
both at the time nearly seventy years of age. 
Mr. Lockhart described them as '^dressed in 
heavy blue riding habits, enormous shoes, and 
men's hats, with their petticoats so tucked up 
that at our first glance of them," he adds, ** we 
took them for a couple of hazy or crazy sailors." 
Feminine vanity, however, was not extinct, for 
both wore a profusion of jewellery. 

The two ladies appear continually to have 
visited their neighbours, and to have received 
their visitors in return ; but no outward influence 
ever interfered with their mutual attachment, and 
they died within eighteen months of each other. 
On one occasion some members of the Ponsonby 
family, disguised as tourists, obtained admittance 
at " the Cottage," and used all their powers of 
persuasion to induce their fair cousin to leave her 
seclusion, but without success. 

In 1796 the poetess Anna Seward, having 
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paid a visit to Plas Newydd, celebrated in verse 
the charms of " Llangollen Vale," with plentiful 
eulogiums on the secluded pair, though at the same 
time she hit oflf some of their peculiarities. From 
her lines it appears that she bore testimony to 
the description of the ladies already given above, 
as she attributes " activity" and '* liveliness" to 
Lady Eleanor, and contrasts '' Sarah's look 
serene" with gay " Eleanor's smile." 

Here, then, in the seclusion of this fair and 
pleasant valley, weary of the frivolities of fashion, 
and delighted with the scenery of nature — moun- 
tain, glen, and valley — at a time when it was but 
little known to the rest of the world, they 
modelled their home to their own refined tastes, 
and lived in a sort of philosophical retirement, 

" The world forgetting, by the world forgot 5" 

and here, surrounded by the beauties of nature, 
satisfied with each other's company and conver- 
sation, and gladdened with the occasional visit of 
a friend, they lived till their decease, which hap- 
pened within two years of each other — Lady 
Eleanor Butler dying in 1829, at the age of 
ninety, and Miss Ponsonby in 1831, at seventy- 
six. These amiable and eccentric ladies were 
buried side by side in the churchyard at Llan- 
gollen, where also the body of their faithful ser- 
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vant and attendant — Mrs. Carroll— had been laid 
at rest before them. Nearly opposite to the south 
door of the church is a triangular Gothic column 
of freestone, surrounded by an iron railing, which 
marks their grave, and on which are three appro- 
priate inscriptions, recording the quiet and un- 
eventful lives of the recluses of Llangollen and 
their servant. Shortly after their death, we be- 
lieve in 1832, the property of Plas Newydd was 
consigned to the hammer, and the house for many 
years afterwards occupied by two other maiden 
ladies^ Miss Andrew and Miss Lalley, around 
whom, however, there hangs no such air of 
romantic mystery as that which Miss Seward has 
contrived to throw around Miss Ponsonby and 
Lady Eleanor Butler. 

The trustworthy " Handbook of North Wales," 
published by Mr. Murray, thus describes this 
charming retreat : 

" Plas Newydd is a small cottage om6e which 
gained a great reputation for having been the 
well-ordered retreat of two maiden ladies. Lady 
Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsonby, a member of 
the Bessborough family. In 1779 they came 
hither together from Ireland, in the heyday of 
their youth and charms, influenced only by a 
romantic attachment to each other, which never 
was sundered. Here they set up their tent and 
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lived together, amidst their books, flowers, and 
such chosen friends as they admitted to their 
intimacy, amongst whom were numbered Madame 
de Genlis and Mademoiselle d'Orl^ans. Their 
dwelling was crammed with curiosities, portraits, 
memorials, &c., the gifts of friends and admirers. 
In their dress they were as singular as in their 
mode of life, wearing their hair powdered, cut 
short, and uncurled, men's hats and neckcloths, 
and blue riding habits. Neither lady would sit 
for her portrait, but each wished for that of the 
other, and so aided Lady Leighton in obtaining 
the sketches which, upon the success of this 
double plot, were lithographed. As some proof 
of the benevolence of these two ladies, it may be 
mentioned that the two postboys who used to 
drive them in their various excursions in the 
neighbourhood are said to have died worth .£1500 
and £1000 respectively. Their simple, earnest 
life, together with the many charitable actions 
that they did in the neighbourhood, has made the 
ladies of Llangollen a chapter of real romance, 
which has not even yet died out." 

The following extract from the private diary of 
an Irish gentleman of high family, who paid these 
eccentric ladies a visit about thirty years ago, 
when they were nearing their last year of life, 
will be read with interest : — 
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"Passing along a charming road, through a 
trim and pretty pleasure ground, in a quarter of 
an hour I reached a small but tasteful Gothic 
cottage, situated directly opposite Dinas Bran, 
various glimpses of which were visible through 
openings cut in the trees. I alighted, and was 
received at the door by the two ladies. For- 
tunately, I was already prepared by hearsay for 
their peculiarities ; I might otherwise have found 
it difficult to repress some expression of astonish- 
ment. Imagine two ladies, the elder of whom, 
Lady Eleanor, a robust woman, begins to feel 
her years a little, being now eighty-three ; the 
other, Miss Ponsonby, a tall, imposing person, 
esteems herself still youthful, being only seventy- 
four. Both wore their still abundant hair 
combed straight back and powdered ; a man's 
round hat, a man's cravat and waistcoat, .but a 
short petticoat and boots ; the whole covered b}' 
a coat of blue cloth, and of a cut quite peculiar — 
a sort of middle term between a man's coat and a 
lady's riding-habit. Over this Lady Eleanor 
wore, first, the grand cordon of the Order of St. 
Louis across her shoulder; secondly, the same 
Order round her neck ; thirdly, the small cross of 
the same in her button-hole ; and, pour comble de 
gloire, a golden lily, nearly the natural size of a 
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star— all, as she said, presents from the Bourbon 
family." 

A friend who visited the spot during the latter 
period of their joint lives thus des^cribes Plas 
Newydd : 

** This elegant little cottage is situated on a 
small knoll, and surrounded by very tasteful 
grounds. The peculiar style in which these 
ladies decorated their retreat has been much ad- 
mired. A palisade, ornamented with antique and 
grotesque figures carved in oak, inclosed the 
front, and the doors and windows were decorated 
with carving of the same material. The rooms 
were tastefully* adorned with drawings. A car- 
riage drive, open to strangers, crosses the lawn 
immediately in front of the cottage." 

I may add that in an advertisement announc- 
ing the sale of the property it is stated that the 
'estate of Plas Newydd comprises about twelve 
acres in all, and is well wooded ; the trees still 
forming a rookery, as they did when " the ladies " 
were alive ; and that the house is " embellished 
with the tasteful carved work, both inside and 
outside," which its fair occupants put up three- 
quarters of a century ago. 
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THE FOXES. 



IT is not a little siogular that a family whose 
members for more than a century have worn 
one coronet, and for the greater part of that time 
wore two, and which reckoned amongst its sons 
no less a statesman than Charles James Fox, 
should not be able to carry back its descent beyond 
the days of the Stuarts. But such is the case 
with the Foxes, Earls of Hchester and Lords 
Holland. Evelyn notes in his Diary, that the 
founder of the family was a poor boy employed 
as a chorister in the choir of Salisbury Cathedral, 
where he fortunately attracted the notice of 
Bishop Duppa. Afterwards, through the Bishop's 
introduction, he entered the household of Lord 
Percy (brother to Algernon, Earl of Northumber- 
land), who procured him an inferior place amongst 
the clerks of the royal kitchen. His father was 
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William Fox, of Farley, ia Wiltshire; and he 
had an elder brother, John, who had fought in 
the royal cause during the great rebellion, and 
was at the battle of Worcester, whence he 
escaped to France, accompanied by another and 
younger brother, Stephen, and both were em- 
ployed in the household of Charles II. when in 
exile. 

In his lowly office in the royal kitchen, Stephen 
Fox was found so humble, diligent, industrious, 
and prudent in his behaviour, that Charles II. 
when in exile, and also his lords and courtiers, 
frequently employed him about their aflFairs, 
trusting him with the work of receiving and dis- 
bursing the little spare money they possessed. 
On this period of want and suflFering followed in 
due course the Restoration, when Stephen Fox 
accompanied his royal master to England, and 
was advanced from his post in the kitchen to the 
clerkship of the Board of Green Cloth. Soon 
afterwards he was made paymaster to the English 
army, and in this position, by his dexterity, and, 
above all, by his punctual dealing with everybody, 
he appears to have obtained such credit among 
the bankers who " kept running cashes," that he 
was able to borrow vast sums from their stores 
on any exigency that arose. 

By thus continually turning money over and 
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over, and receiving a trifle from each soldier as a 
fee for, or rather a discount upon, his prompt 
payments, Mr. Fox soon became worth at least 
^6200,000, all honestly acquired and envied by 
none ; the which, as worthy John Evelyn observes, 
" is next to a miracle." He adds, " With all this, 
he continues as humble, and as ready to do a 
courtesy, as ever he was." Evelyn further de- 
scribes Mr. Fox as " generous, and of a sweet 
nature, well spoken and well bred." Charles 
highly esteemed his faithful servant, so highly 
indeed that in the course of a very few years he 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood, and 
then advanced him to be one of the Lord Com- 
missioners of the Treasury. 

Sir Stephen Fox had, before this time, married 
Elizabeth Whittle, sister to the King's surgeon : 
by her he had a son, Charles, who succeeded him 
as Paymaster of the Forces, but died without 
issue in the Lord Commissioner's lifetime. His 
second wife was Christian, daughter of the Rev. 
Charles Hope, who presented him with two sons, 
Stephen and Henry, both of whom, it will be 
seen, attained the honours of the peerage. 

In September, 1681, Sir Stephen Fox proposed 
to Evelyn that King Charles should be moved to 
repurchase Chelsea College, which he had given 
to the Royal Society, in order to turn it into a 
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hospital or infirmary for soldiers ; and, early in 
the following year, Fox informed him that Charles 
had bought it back again, and had promised to 
settle ^5,000 a year on the charity, and spend 
.£20,000 upon a house for the reception of four 
companies of old soldiers (that is, four hundred 
men) who would live there as in a college. 

Sir Stephen Fox had placed in his hands 
the whole management of this matter, and he 
was a great benefactor to the work ; " which well 
became him," as Evelyn remarks, " since he had 
acquired so much money from the soldiers." Sir 
Stephen asked Evelyn to assist him in the details 
of the work ; and in his study, over a friendly 
bottle of wine, the two old gentlemen arranged 
the appointment of a governor, chaplain, steward, 
housekeeper, surgeon, cook, butler, gardener, and 
porter, fixing the salary of each. Evelyn sug- 
gested that the college should include a library, 
as " some soldiers might possibly become studious, 
when they had leisure to recollect." Evelyn was 
also asked to consider and draw up a code of laws 
and regulations for the new institution, which 
was to be ruled as strictly as any monastic estab- 
lishment. 

On May 25, 1682, the two friends carried to 
Lambeth Sir Christopher Wren's plans and eleva- 
tions for the new college, in order to show them 
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to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who highly 
approved of them ; and the King having confirmed 
the designs, the building was almost immediately 
commenced. 

Sir Stephen at this time had a house at Chis- 
wick, whence he went over to Chelsea almost 
daily to note the progress made by the workmen 
in digging the foundations for the edifice in which 
he took so deep and so paternal interest. He 
also built a church and some almshouses at his 
father's native village of Farley ; but the period 
of this good work is not mentioned. 

Under the date of October 27, 1685, Evelyn 
tells us that he went to Sir Stephen's by invita- 
tion to meet the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
when " there was such a dinner, for variety of all 
things, as he had seldom seen." This was for 
the trial of a man-cook, whom the genial host 
had recommended to his noble guest as a suitable 
chef de cuisine to take back with him to Ireland. 
" There were," says the narrator,' " all the dainties, 
not only of the season, but of what art could 
add and a banquet" (t.e., dessert), " in exceed- 
ing plenty, and all exquisitely dressed." 

In spite of Sir Stephen's impatience, the work 
at Chelsea went on very slowly, for it was not 
until June 30, 1696, that the first stone was laid. 
The Commissioners on that day held a formalmeet- 
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ing first, and dined together afterwards at five p.m. 
Evelyn and Sir Christopher Wren together laid 
the stone. Sir Stephen was then getting an old 
man ; but he lived on till the second year of 
George I., when he was taken to his rest, at the 
ripe age of eighty-nine. 

Stephen Fox, his eldest son, who was bom in 
1704, married Elizabeth Homer, granddaughter 
and heiress of Thomas Strangways, Esq., of 
Melbury, in Dorsetshire, and in consequence as- 
sumed the name and arms of Strangways. In 
1741 he was created Baron of Ilchester, co. 
Somerset, and Baron of Woodford Strangways, 
CO. Dorset; in 1747, he was further created 
Lord Ilchester and Stavordale, and Baron of 
Bedlynch, co. Somerset; and in 1756 he was 
promoted to the Earldom of Ilchester. His Lord- 
ship died September 29, 1776, and his present 
representative is Henry Edward Fox-Strangways, 
the fifth Earl. 

Henry, Sir Stephen's youngest son, was a pro- 
digal, who squandered his patrimony in early life, 
and then went abroad to extricate himself from 
the embarrassments which his extravagance had 
brought on him. On his return, however, he 
became a Member of Parliament, and soon dis- 
played wonderful oratorical powers, as the political 
opponent of William Pitt, afterwards Earl of 
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Chatham. In 1744 he married Lady Georgina 
Caroline Lennox, eldest daughter of Charles second 
Duke of Richmond. In 1762, this lady was 
created Baroness Holland of Holland, co. Lincoln, 
and in the following year her husband had the 
same rank and title conferred upon him, being 
gazetted as Baron Holland, of Foxley, co. Wilts. 
He died in July, 1774. 

Macaulay speaks of this nobleman, without 
reserve or scruple, as ''that old rogue;" an 
epithet which his friends, the hospitable owners 
of Holland House, would perhaps not readily 
have forgiven had they heard it, or had they not 
known it to be true, and if its application had 
not been necessary for an honest historian. On 
one occasion Macaulay was conversing with Henry 
Richard, third Lord Holland, about the first 
Lord, his grandfather, when his host observed : 
" He had that temper which kind folk have been 
pleased to say belongs to my family, but he 
shared the fault that belonged to that school of 
statesmen— an utter disbelief in public virtue." 

The second Lord Holland held his title for only 
a very few months; his younger brother was 
Charles James Fox, the leader and guide of the 
old Whig party in the House of Commons, and 
the favourite of society and of the clubs. He 
was virtually Prime Minister at his death in 
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1806, though he held no higher post than that of 
Secretary of State for Foreign AflFairs in the 
Ministry of " All the Talents," the headpiece of 
which was Lord Grenville. He died at Chiswick, 
and is buried in Westminster Abbey, by the side 
• of his rival and antagonist, William Pitt. 

The third Lord Holland, who had been brought 
up as a child at the feet of his illustrious uncle, 
took in his day a leading part, under Lord Grey, 
in eflFecting tlie repeal of the civil and religious 
disabilities under which both the Roman Catholics 
and the great body of Protestant Nonconformists 
suflFered down to about fifty years ago. His wife, 
who was a person of high spirit and imperious 
temper, *' ruled the roast" at Holland House as a 
" queen of society," making its salons the focus 
of the Liberal party, and the resort of all that was 
distinguished in art; literature, and science. Lord 
Holland held one of the Cabinet offices under 
Lord Melbourne ; and his death, which happened 
somewhat suddenly, was a blow to the Adminis- 
tration from which it never quite recovered. The 
barony of Holland passed to his son, Henry 
Edward Fox, the fifth and last Baron Holland, 
on whose death, without a son, in December, 1859, 
the title became extinct. It is understood that 
Holland House, now in the possession of his 
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widow, will not be allowed to pass out of tke 
hands of the Fox family, its reyersion having 
lately been purchased by the head of the Foxes, 
the Earl of Ilchester. 
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THE STUARTS OF TRAQUAIR. 



TRAQUAIR HOUSE, co. Peebles, the ancient 
seat of the Earls of Traquair, is said to be 
the oldest inhabited house in Scotland, one por- 
tion of it having been erected, it is believed, more 
than nine hundred years ago. With the excep- 
tion of the church lands— the same with what is 
now the farm of Kirkhouse — the parish of 
Traquair was originally a royal demesne, and it 
was for a long time a favourite resort with our 
Scottish monarchs, the beauty of the scenery and 
the abundant supply of game forming a source 
of great attraction. Traquair Palace, as it is 
sometimes called, was a royal residence, and as 
such was frequently the abode of royalty. That 
part of the mansion occupied by the kings is 
situated at the north-east corner, near the Well- 
pool, and is known as the Tower. 
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David L, Earl Henry his son, William the 
Lion, Alexander II., and Alexander III., all re- 
sided at Traquair, and dated charters from it. 
The most important document in connection with 
the bishopric of Glasgow is dated from Traquair. 
The place was visited in 1304 by Edward I. of 
England, and by Edward 11. six years later. 
James IV. was once at least a visitor here ; and 
a room in the Tower is still called the King's 
Room, from its having been occupied by him 
during his stay. Hither, too, came the beautiful 
Mary Queen of Scots, in company with Lord 
Darnley, to enjoy the diversion of hunting in the 
then sweetly wooded vale of the Quair. Her bed- 
chamber, and the small corridor adjoining, used 
by her as a dressing-room, together with the 
cradle which held her infant son, afterwards 
James I. of England, are still shown. Traquair 
is also rendered deeply interesting by the fact of 
its being the first house at which the gallant 
Montrose halted after his defeat at Philiphaugh 
on the morning of the 13th of September, 1645. 
" He and his companions," it is said, ** took the 
hill road in their flight, and, dashing down the 
steep sides of Minchmoor, never drew bridle till 
they reached Traquair House, at the stout oaken 
door of which they no doubt knocked loudly and 
impatiently." 
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The valley of the Quair, with its sparkling 
streams and lovely rural scenery, has often been 
celebrated in poetry. What student of Scottish 
minstrelsy is not familiar with " The Bush aboon 
Traquair," " Where Quair rins sweet amang the 
flowers," and "Over the Hills to Traquair?" 
W^hat rustic lover, fortunate enough to have his 
home amid its sylvan glades, has not whispered 
his love tale on the banks of the sweet " Quair 
Water " — has not carved his and her name on 
one of its three time-honoured birches, the last 
sad remains of the celebrated " bush f " Traquair, 
with its historical and poetic associations, its fine 
old trees, statel}' gateway, and pastoral scenery, 
so enraptured Pennicuick that he expressed his 
admiration in the following words : 

'* On fair Tweedside, from Berwick to the Bield, 
Traquair for beauty fairly wins the field. 
So many charms by nature and by art 
Do there combine to captivate the heart 
And please the eye with what is fine and rare, 
Few other seats can match with sweet Traquair." 

Traquair is first mentioned about the year 
1100, when it was stated at the inquest made by 
the seers and wise men of Cumbrae, that the see 
of St. Kentigern in Glasgow " had possessed a 
church and carrucate of land at Traquair from 
time immemorial." 
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In 1265 the lands of Traquair were held by 
Simon Fraser, and in 1292, during the usurpation 
of Edward I. of England, that monarch gave to 
John Comyn the keeping of the forests of Tra- 
quair and Selkirk. Robert the Bruce bestowed 
them on his friend and companion in arms, Sir 
James Douglas. From him they passed through 
various hands into the possession of a branch of 
the Murrays. From the Murrays they were 
transferred by forfeiture in 1464 to Douglas of 
Cluny, and afterwards to the Boyds, on whose 
forfeiture in 1469 they again reverted to the 
Crown. 

Pleased with the loyalty and devotion of Dr. 
William Rogers — who is spoken of in history as 
an eminent musician— and entertaining for him a 
particular friendship, King James III. conferred 
upon him " all and whole the lands of Traquair." 
In the charter under the Great Seal which con- 
veys the gift, it is stated that the lands were 
given to Dr. Rogers " for his faithful and com- 
mendable services." The way in which the 
favoured musician disposed of the estates was a 
very singular one. In 1478 he executed a notarial 
instrument of sale of the lands and baronies of 
Traquair in favour of James Stuart, Earl of 
Buchan, uncle to the King, and warden of the 
Middle Marches. The entire estate was disposed 
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of at the price of seventy merks Scots (.£3 15« lOd) ; 
and, for ease of settlement, it was stipulated that 
forty merks were to be paid at Martinmas next 
ensuing, and thirty merks eight days before 
Christmas! "What were the circumstances," 
adds the author from whom we quote, " under 
which Dr. Rogers sold for less than £4 an estate 
now worth nearly ^£7,000 a year, it is impossible 
to determine." This James Stuart, Earl of 
Buchan, was the founder of the House of 
Traquair through his natural son James Stuart, 
who, however, afterwards received letters of legiti- 
matization, and to whom he granted a charter of 
the lands in 1491. 

The Earl of Buchan, whose son was thus placed 
in possession of the estate, was a half-brother 
of James II., their mother being Joanna Beaufort, 
a daughter of the Earl of Somerset, with whom 
James I. fell in love while a prisoner in the Tower. 
After his murder in the monastery at Perth, 
his widow married Sir James Stuart, the " Black 
Knight of Lorn," and by him had two sons, one 
of whom was the above-mentioned Earl of 
Buchan, half-uncle to the then reigning monarch, 
James III. Thus the Stuarts of Traquair were 
related not only to the royal house of Scotland^ 
but to that of England also ; for, through Joanna 
Beaufort, they could trace their descent to John 
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of Gaunt, the ** time-honoured . Lancaster " of 
Shakespeare, the fourth son of our Edward III., 
and the father of Henry IV. 

The Earl of Buchan's son James was one of 
those who went with his king to Flodden, and 
fell with him on that blood-stained field. 
He left one son, William, who added largely 
to the family possessions, and who in his 
turn died and left several sons. That the 
Stuarts were now becoming men of mark in the 
district in which they resided is evidenced by the 
fact that in 1631 Lord Stuart of Traquair was 
admitted a burgess and freeman of the burgh, 
and that the council of Peebles passed a law that 
whoever did not lend their horses to carry lime 
for my Lord of Traquair should be " presently 
pained or imprisoned till they paid the sum of 

Under this Sir John Stuart, the Traquair 
family attained their highest dignity and influence. 
Being a man of splendid abilities, and esteemed 
loyal to the crown, he rose rapidly into favour 
during the latter part of King James's reign, and 
the first half of that of Charles I. In 1628 he 
was raised to the peerage under the title of Lord 
Stuart of Traquair, Lord Linton and Caberston. 
He also filled for many years the distinguished 
office of Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, as 
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well as that of Commissioner to the General 
Assembly. 

The following entry in connection with this 
distinguished man occurs in the "Domestic 
Annals of Scotland:" "March 27, 1659. Died 
this day, sitting in his chair at his own house, 
without any preceding sickness, John Earl of 
Traquair — a remarkable example of the muta- 
bilities of fortune in a period of civil broil and 
revolution. By cleverness and address, and by 
making himself useful to Laud in his views for 
the reformation of the Scottish Church, he had 
risen from the condition of a private gentleman 
to titles, wealth, and the oflSce of Lord High 
Treasurer. Clerical zeal ruined what the skill of 
Traquair might have built up. The service-book 
was pushed on against his advice, and he could 
not control the storm. The most conspicuous 
service which he rendered after that period was 
to act as His Majesty's Commissioner to the 
Scottish Parliament and General Assembly of 
1640. He did his best to maintain the royal 
authority, but all was in vain. His subsequent 
conduct was not of a bold character ; but there is 
every reason to believe he continued a loyalist 
and a friend to Episcopacy. (A letter in the 
British Museum, addressed by the Earl when in 
Ireland to Father Phillips in the Tower, if 
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genuine, proves his lordship to have been a 
zealous Catholic.) In 1648 he joined the army 
collected for the rescue of King Charles, along 
with a regiment of horse of his own raising, and 
was taken prisoner at Preston and committed to 
Warwick Castle, where he lay in captivity for 
four years. On account of this final act of loyalty, 
the Covenanting Parliament forbade his return 
into Scotland. At length, when his country had 
been taken into the hands of the English, he was 
liberated, and came home ; but it was only to find 
a lot of poverty and obscurity among his own 
people. His estate had been sequestrated; it 
was a time of general suffering and humiliation. 
Viewed with suspicion as an instrument of the 
King and Laud in their arbitrary schemes, he 
enjoyed respect from no party. In such circum- 
stances, it is scarcely surprising to be told, as we 
are told on credible authority, that this once 
great noble and State oflBcer was reduced so low 
as to be beholden for the necessities of life to 
charity. *He would take an alms, though not 
publicly ask for it,' says the author of * A Journey 
through Scotland ;' and it is added, * There are 
some still alive in Peebles that have seen him 
dine upon a salt herring and an onion V A worse 
humiliation was in store for him, if NichoU be 
right in reporting that the earl was (August, 
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« 

1655) pannelled and decreed before the Council 
Court for perjury at the instance of his son-in- 
law. The annotation in Scott's * Staggering 
State of Scots Statesmen' says that ^ at his burial 
this unfortunate nobleman had no mortelotte 
(pall) but a black apron, nor towels but leashes 
belonging to some gentlemen that were present ; 
and, the grave being two feet shorter than his 
body, the assistants behoved to stay till the same 
was enlarged and he buried.' " 

This noble earl has left a noble monument of 
himself in the stately old mansion of Traquair. 
In his earlier and brighter days he had made 
large additions to the house, and laid out and 
ornamented the grounds. He planted the fine 
old avenue which is understood to have been the 
original of Sir Walter Scott's " Tully Veolan," 
and is accurately described under that name in 
the novel of " Waverley," and otherwise helped 
to place his family in the foremost rank of 
the Border clans. He is described as having 
been a man of excellent disposition, and numerous 
anecdotes still linger in the district over which he 
presided. One of these is as follows : " On the 
morning of the battle of Philliphaugh the Earl 
and his son, Lord Linton, left Traquair House 
for the camp of the royal army, accompanied by 
the village blacksmith carrying two bags full of 
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money, which was intended for the use of the 
roj^al troops. On arriving at Yarrow Ford, they 
found, to their dismay, that the battle was lost, 
and the dragoons were flying in all directions. 
Not relishing the idea of falling into the hands 
of the victorious Covenanters, the two noblemen 
joined the rout ; but, instead of keeping by the 
mountain track by which they had come, they 
turned and fled up Yarrow. The blacksmith, in 
order to rid himself of every incumbrance which 
might impede his escape, or cause him to fall 
into the hands of the enemy, threw the valuable 
burden which he carried into the draw-well at 
the farm of Tinnis, from which it is said never to 
have been removed. Several times since that- 
day has the well been searched, with the view of 
finding this treasure, but in vain." 

The following amusing story is also told of 
the first Earl of Traquair. At this period of 
history, when the custom of " lifting cattle" was 
not entirely abandoned, and Scot o' Harden's 
celebrated " beef tub" still contrived to furnish a 
goodly supply of English beeves, after the spurs 
had been placed under a cover on the supper- 
table by the thrifty lady o' Harden Tower, the 
fortalice of Gilnockie, in the parish of Cammo, 
was occupied by William Armstrong, called for 
distinction's sake Christie's Will, a lineal descen- 
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dant of the famous Johnnie Armstrong of Gil- 
nockie, who was executed by James V. The 
hereditary love of plunder descended to this 
Christie's Will with the grim old Border tower, 
and while engaged upon some freebooting expe- 
dition he was seized and imprisoned in the Tol- 
booth of Jedburgh. The Earl of Traquair, 
happening to visit Jedburgh, and hearing that 
Christie's Will, whom he knew, was a prisoner 
in the Tol booth, went to see him. On his asking 
the cause of his confinement. Will replied that it 
was for stealing two tethers (halters). " But what 
was at the end of the tethers ?" urged the Earl. 
",Twa delicate colts," said the prisoner, slyly. 
This joke immensely amused the good-natured 
nobleman, who exerted his interest and got the 
freebooter released from durance vile. Some 
time after, a lawsuit in connection with the ba- 
rony of Caberston, and of great importance to 
Lord Traquair, was to be decided in the Court 
of Session; and there being every reason to 
believe that the judgment would turn upon the 
decision of the presiding judge — who has a cast- 
ing vote in cases of an equal division among his 
brethren, and whose opinion was adverse to Lord 
Traquair — it was necessary to keep him out of 
the way when the question should be brought 
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before the Court. In this perplexing position 
of aflFairs : 

" Traqnair has ridden up Ghapelhope, 

And sae has he down bj the ' Grey Mare's Tail,* 
He never stinted the light gallop 
Until he speer'd for Christie's Will. 

** Now Christie's Will peep frae the tower, 
And out at the shot hole keeked he ; 
' And erer unlucky,' quo' he, ' is the hour 
When the Warden oomes tae speer for me.' 

" ' Gt>od Christie's Will, now have no fear, 
Nae harm, but good, shall hap tae thee ; 
I say'd thy life at the Jeddart air. 
At the Jeddart air, frae the justice tree. 

*' ' Bethink how ye swore by the salt and the bread, 
The lightning and the wind, and the rain. 
That if ever of Christie's Will I had need, 
He would pay me my service back again.' " 

Will perfectly remembered his proffered ser- 
vices, and laughingly agreed to kidnap the Pre- 
sident. How he effected his purpose shall now 
be told. 

Arrived in Edinburgh, the dashing rover in- 
stituted inquiries as to the judge's habits, and, 
greatly to his delight, he was told that it was 
his practice frequently to take the air on horse- 
back, unattended, on the sands of Leith. In 
one of these excursions Christie's Will, who had 
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been watching his opportunity, ventured to accost 
the President and engage him in conversation. 
His address and language, it is said, were so 
original and amusing, that he succeeded in de- 
coying Lord Durie into an unfrequented and 
furzy common called the Figgate Whins, where, 
riding suddenly up to him, he pulled him from 
his horse, muffled him up in a large cloak which 
he had with him for the purpose, and made off 
with the luckless Judge. Well acquainted with 
the country, Will crossed it at great speed, and 
finally deposited his quaking prisoner in an old 
castle in Annandale, not far from Moffat, called 
the Tower of Graham. The horse having been 
found quietly grazing in the meadow, without 
any signs of his master, it was conjectured that he 
had thrown him into the sea ; his wife and fa- 
mily went into mourning, and a successor was 
actually appointed to the office of Lord Presi- 
dent. 

Meanwhile the kidnapped Judge spent a miser- 
able time in the vault of the castle. He saw not 
a creature ; not even a jailor came at intervals 
to break in upon the monotony of his confine- 
ment. His food was given him through an aper- 
ture in the wall, and the only human voice which 
intruded upon the otherwise unbroken silence 
was '*when a shepherd called his dog by the 
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name of Batt}', and when a female domestic 
called upon Maudge and the cat." These the 
poor President concluded to be an incantation of 
spirits, for he believed himself to be "in the dun- 
geon of a sorcerer." At length, at the expiration 
of three tedious months, the lawsuit having been 
concluded in favour of Lord Traquair, Will was 
desired to set the captive free. Accordingly, in 
the mirk of the night, he entered the dungeon, 
muffled Lord Durie once more in the cloak, and, 
trussing him up behind him on horseback, con- 
veyed him to Leith sands, and set him down on 
the precise spot from whence he had taken him 
up. It was, in Scottish parlance, the gloaming 
(twilight) when the astonished Judge found him- 
self once more among the Figgate Whins, and 
received a parting wave of the hand from the re- 
treating horseman. Making his way direct to 
his house, he found his wife in widow's weeds, 
and his children in mourning for their father. 
The amazement and joy of his sorrowing rela- 
tives can well be imagined when the supposed 
deceased President made his appearance among 
them in the flesh, and recounted to them his 
strange experiences since last they had met. The 
disappointment of his successors in office may 
also be conceived when on the following day Sir 
Alexander Gibson, Lord Durie, presented him- 
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self at the Court for the purpose of resuming his 
senatorial duties. 

It is said, with a certain dry humour, of the 
first Earl of Traquair, that *'the misery and 
poverty which clouded his latter years may well 
be held as atoning to a large extent for the errors 
of his life— errors committed by almost every con- 
spicuous personage of his time. And perhaps^ 
had he, like his coadjutor Montrose, paid for 
his delinquencies with his head, history might 
have been prepared to deal less severely with 
him." 

Strange to say, within the last few months 
there has been discovered, in a portfolio of MSS. 
in the Harleian collection of manuscripts in the 
British Museum, a very valuable document bear- 
ing on the fortunes of this once brilliant and 
ambitious nobleman, being no less than a royal 
pardon granted by King Charles I. in favour of 
John Stuart, Earl of Traquair, for all the crimes, 
misdemeanours, &c., of which he was adjudged 
guilty by the Estates— a gracious act on the part 
of His Majesty, concerning which history is 
strangely silent. Can it be that the document 
was withheld by his enemies from him to whom 
it was extended, and that the suffering and humi- 
liated noble, when taking alms bareheaded in 
the streets of Edinburgh, was ignorant of the 
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signal mark of favour which had been accorded 
him by his royal master! Or was he too proud 
to stoop and accept the boon! This secret will 
never be known. His son and successor, Lord 
Linton, seems to have possessed those elastic 
principles boasted of by the celebrated Vicar of 
Bray. He cleverly contrived to keep himself so 
far in favour with the powers that were, that he 
was able to retain a portion of the family estate, 
and to keep open house at Traquair, even while 
the Earl, his father, was suflFering extreme po- 
verty. In private life he was what may be termed 
a *^ Rakenhall in grain." He lacked that dis- 
creet soberness of carriage so essential in the 
eyes of the old Scottish Puritans. According to 
ancient records, his offences were numerous. We 
read of his having been frequently before the 
Kirk Sessions for *^ scandalous miscarriages," 
such as absenting himself from church, *^ drink- 
ing, swearing, &c." His practice was also some- 
what at variance with his avowed puritanism; 
for within a year after he had, through his 
affected piety, been elected by the Kirk Session 
of Innerleithen as a ruling elder — his worship 
promising before the whole congregation to be 
faithful in the function— he clandestinely married 
a daughter of the Earl of Huntley, she being an 
*' excommunicated Papist," and daughter of a 
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nobleman who had been beheaded for his loyalty 
to Charles I. For this breach of custom, " the 
minister of Darwick, who, being an old man, did 
marry the aforesaid persons privately without 
production of their banns, was shortly after ex- 
communicated, his church declared vacant, and 
he by the State banished." Lord Linton was 
said to have been fined in five thousand pounds, 
and also excommunicated and imprisoned. His 
bride dying childless within a year of her mar- 
riage, his Lordship married again, the lady being 
a relative of his first wife, and also a Catholic, 
though Lord Linton, as it would appear, still 
maintained his outward conformity with the Kirk. 
Before his death, however, he became a zealous 
Catholic, and to that faith the Stuarts of Tra- 
quair have ever since unswervingly adhered, amid 
times of suffering and much persecution. The 
erratic Lord Linton lived to become the second 
Earl of Traquair. He died in 1666. 

Some few years after her husband's death, we 
read of the widowed Countess, when her son was 
fifteen years of age, being summoned to appear 
before the Privy Council, they having come to 
understand that she, '* being Popishly affected, 
doth keep in family with her son the Earl of 
Traquair, and endeavour to educate him in the 
Popish profession, and for that effect doth keep 
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one Irving, a priest, to Instruct him therein." 
Messengers at arms were ordered to apprehend 
her Ladyship, or, if she could not be laid 
hold of, to summon her at the Cross of Edin- 
burgh that she and her son might come before 
them, in order that they " might arrange for his 
education and breeding, conform to Act of Par- 
liament." Accordingly, eight days afterwards, 
the Countess having obeyed the citation, the 
Council ordered that she should send her son to 
Glasgow " and cause deliver him to Mr. Gilbert 
Burnet, Professor of Divinity, to be educate and 
bred at the College of Glasgow in the company 
of the said Mr. Gilbert Burnet, at the sight and 
by the advice of the Archbishop of Glasgow ;" 
also, that no servants were to be allowed to at- 
tend the young lord but such as were of the 
Reformed religion. About two years after, we 
hear of the Countess being subjected to the 
"homing" for disobeying the Council's orders. 
The noble whose education aflForded the State 
such cause for anxiety was William, third Earl 
of Traquair. Esteemed a quiet, inoflfensive man, 
and though he had never accepted office under 
King James, yet when the popular feeling was 
let loose against the Catholics, Traquair House, 
in common with the residence of the Maxwells 
in Dumfriesshire, was subjected to a visit from 
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a Protestant mob and despoiled of many valuable 
articles, styled "ornaments of idolatry;" the 
whole of which, being brought together, were 
carried to Peebles, a distance of seven miles, and 
** all solemnly burned at the cross." 

The third Earl dying unmarried, the title and 
estates devolved on his brother Charles, who 
became fourth Earl of Traquair, and who married 
Lady Mary Maxwell, daughter of Robert, fourth 
Earl of Nithsdale. Lord Traquair "went out" 
with the Earl of Mar in the Rebellion of 1715, 
but, fortunately for himself and his descendants, 
he contrived to preserve both his head and his 
estates. Frequent mention is made of his 
Countess in the ** Book of Caerlaverock " in, con- 
nection with Winifred, the celebrated Countess 
of Nithsdale, whose story is told below. 

The fifth Earl, also named Charles, true to 
the traditions of his race, joined the standard of 
the Young Chevalier in the memorable " '45." 
His lordship appears to have been an enthusiastic 
Jacobite, and frequent mention is made of him 
in the correspondence maintained between Prince 
Charles Edward and his friends, under the name 
of " Bright." Less fortunate than his prede- 
cessor, he was so severely fined for his devoted 
loyalty to a fallen house, that he was obliged to 
sell a portion of his property. In 1789, when 
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the lands of Ormiston were sold by the trustees 
of Charles, Earl of Traquair, the estate assumed 
its present shape. 

A considerable amount of speculation has been 
indulged in as to why the avenue and principal 
gate leading to Traquair House are never used. 
These were closed in the time of the seventh 
Earl, but wherefore has never properly been ex- 
plained. One tradition has it that the gate was 
closed in 1796 by the Earl after the funeral 
cortigie of his Countess had passed through it, 
when the bereaved nobleman declared his inten- 
tion of never having it opened until a future 
Countess of Traquair should come to fill the 
vacant chair — an event which never again hap- 
pened. Another is to the effect that, devoted 
loyalists as the Traquair family were, and the 
year ** '45 " having witnessed the destruction of 
their hopes in regard to the then restoration of the 
Stuarts, both gate and avenue were closed, never 
more to be thrown open till " the King should 
enjoy his own again " — should rightfully fill the 
Stuart throne and wield his ancient sceptre. But 
fate willed it otherwise. After dark Culloden, 
the white rose of Scotland no longer defiantly 
decked the proud " bonnet o' blue." The last of 
the Stuarts .went to his rest, and a succession 
of Hanoverian Georges complacently sat in 
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" Charlie's chair." Thus no royal cavalcade ever 
again swept proudly along the stately avenue to 
Traquair. The rampant bears still keep watch 
by an iron-clasped gate, and the true Scottish 
Jacobite's approach to his ancient home remains' 
yet untrodden by the foot of guest. 

On the death in 1827 of the seventh Earl, his 
son Charles succeeded to the estate and title as 
the eighth and, as it happened, the last Earl of 
Traquair. His lordship never married. His 
preference for a bachelor's life seems early to 
have displayed itself, for in 1829 his aunt, Lady 
Lucy Stuart, was so convinced that no countess 
would ever share his honours that, on the last 
occasion of his visiting her in London, and after 
he had bidden her farewell to take the coach 
homewards, she said, looking after him as he 
passed out of the garden, '' There goes the last 
Earl of Traquair !" 

In company with his sister. Lady Louisa 
Stuart, he led a life of comparative seclusion in 
his " many-wind owed house of Quair," devoting 
himself almost ^tirely to the improvement of 
his estate. His death took place in 1861, when 
Lady Louisa was left alone in her ancestral home, 
the last of her name and race. After the Earl's' 
death. Lady Louisa continued to live at Traquair 
in greater privacy than before. The chief portion 
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of her time was devoted to prayer and the reli- 
gious observances of the Church, to which, she 
was devotedly attached ; the remaining part she 
spent in works of active benevolence and charity 
— a charity that knew no distinctions of creed — 
the welfare of the poor in the district being ever 
her dearest wish. Death long spared her to be 
a blessing to those around her. Hers was a life 
protracted far beyond the three score and ten 
years allotted to man, and it was not till the 
month of December, 1875, that the following 
announcement appeared in the papers : ^^ Died at 
Traquair, on the 6th inst., the Bight Honourable 
Lady Louisa Stuart, in the hundredth year of 
her age. R. I. P." She would have been a cen- 
tenarian beyond all doubt had her life been ex- 
tended just three months longer. 

Thus peacefully passed 'away the last of the 
Stuarts of Traquair, a race long known as 
'• generous landlords, openhanded to the poor, 
and easily accessible to all." Of them it is said : 
** The three last representatives of the family, 
who are still warmly remembered, mixed freely 
among the people, and won their hearts by their 
simple and homely ways. Though Roman 
Catholics in religion, they lived in unbroken 
harmony with their neighbours, and their tolera- 
tion used to excite general admiration and sur- 
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prise. One incident applicable to the father of 
the late Earl is unique in its way, and deserves 
to be mentioned. On the occasion of the annual 
communion of the Kirk, a social gathering of the 
clergy took place at the Manse, according to cus- 
tom, on the Monday immediately succeeding; and 
here the Earl of Traquair and his son, then Lord 
Linton, appeared with their Catholic chaplain as 
the guests of Mr. Campbell, the esteemed clergy- 
man of the parish. The picture is a very plea- 
sant one, and explains in a significant and 
agreeable manner how the parish of Traquair 
came to acquire the name of the Happy Valley. 

After the death of Lady Louisa, the life-owner 
of the property, Traquair passed, according to 
the will of the late Earl, to his relative, the 
Hon. Henry Constable Maxwell (who has since 
assamed the si^rname of Stuart), of Scarthing- 
well Hall, CO. York, youngest brother of the 
late Lord Herries, and grandson of Lady Wini- 
fred Constable Maxwell, whose mother was Lady 
Catherine Stuart, daughter of Charles, fourth 
Earl of Traquair. His son is the present Laird 
of Traquair. 
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« BELTED WILL HOWARD." 



THE name of Lord William Howard, known 
in his day as " Belted Will/' of Naworth 
Castle, Lord of the Western Marches, is familiar 
to every reader of Sir Walter Scott, and to every 
traveller who has made a pilgrimage to the fair 
city of Carlisle. But little, I fancy, is known 
of his personal history. 

Lord William was a cadet of the ducal house of 
Norfolk, a house whose members have received in 
the course of the last three centuries and a half 
at least twenty patents of creation as peers of the 
realm. Few of them, however, can vie with 
" Belted Will" in celebrity of a romantic kind. 
He was by birth the second son of Thomas, 
fourth Duke of Norfolk — that duke who, as every 
student of English history knows, was attainted* 

* HIb fiE^er and his bxother Philip both suffered attainder 
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and beheaded for his support of Mary Queen of 
Scots ; but he contrived to get himself " restored 
in blood" by Act of Parliament. In obtaining 
this remission of the penalty suffered by so many 
of his relatives, he was doubtless helped largely 
by the influence of his wife, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas, Lord Dacre of Gillesland— often 
called Lord Dacre of the North — and ultimately . 
heiress of the estates of that illustrious family. 
In her right he became the owner of the ancient 
manor of Hinderskelfe, in Yorkshire, on which 
now stand the proud towers of Castle Howard, 
and also of the district of Gillesland, including 
the Castle of Naworth, near Brampton in Cum- 
berland, the ancient seat of the Dacres. This fine 
border castle, for such indeed it was, owned no 
superior in the north, except perhaps that of 
Alnwick ; and the greater part of it stood in its 
original condition, furniture and all, down to our 
own time, having been accidentally burnt down 
about thirty years ago. But at present we are 
dealing, not with the castle, but with its owners, 
who, as Wardens of the Western Marches, exer^ 
cised almost regal sway over the northern counties 
from the Scottish borders nearly as far southwards 
as the royal town of Lancaster. 

under the Tudors, but Buooeeded in keeping their heads on 
their shoulders. 
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Those who have read the " Lady of the Lake," 
will remember that, if terror was ever struck into 
the warders of anv fortress, it came from the 
Border foemen of Northumberland and Cumber- 
land: 



" They watch against Southern force and guile. 
Lest Scroop, or Howard, or Percy's powers 
Threaten Branksome's lordly towers. 
From Warkworth, or Naworth, or merry Carlisle. 



II 



Accordingly, Wat Tinlinn warns the fair " lady" 
at Branksome : 

'< The English foe. 
Belted Will Howard, is marching here, 
And hot Lord Dacre with many a spear." 

Sir Walter Scott tells us, in his notes about 
this " Belted Will," that, from the rigour with 
which he repressed all excesses along the Border, 
his name is still famous in the local traditions of 
Scotland. "In the Castle ofNaworth, his apart- 
ments," adds Sir Walter, ** containing a bed-room, 
oratory, and library, are still shown. They im- 
press us with an unpleasing idea of the life of a 
lord warden of the Marches. Three or four strong 
doors, separating these rooms from the rest of 
the castle, indicate apprehensions of treachery 
from his garrison ; and the secret winding passages 
through which he could descend privately into 
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the guard-room, or even into the dungeons, imply 
the necessity of no small degree of secret superin- 
tendence on the part of the governor. As the 
ancient books and furniture have remained undis- 
turbed till now, the venerable appearance of these 
apartments, and the armour scattered round the 
chamber, almost lead us to expect the arrival of 
the Warden in person again." Elsewhere, Scott 
characterises Na worth as *' one of those extensive 
baronial seats which marked the splendour of our 
ancient nobles before they exchanged the hospit- 
able magnificence of a life spent among their 
numerous tenantry for the uncertain honours of 
court attendance, and the equivocal rewards of 
ministerial favour." 

Mr. H. Howard, in his ** Memorials of the 
Howard Family," thus explains the quaint name 
by which the Lord of Naworth was known : 
" Lord William is called in the * Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,' * Belted' Will Howard ; meaning, as I 
apprehend, that he was in the habit of wearing the 
baldric or broad belt, which was formerly worn as 
a distinguishing badge by persons of high station. 
But this, so far as concerns,him, is not founded on 
fact, as the belts which he wears in his pictures 
are particularly narrow. But the characteristic 
epithet with which his name has come down to 
our times is * Bauld,' meaning * Bold' Willie. That 
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of his lady is * Bessie with the Braid Apron ;' not 
I conceive, from any embroidery of that part of 
her dress, but using the word broad, which is 
often pronounced ^ braid/ in allusion to the breadth 
or extent of her possessions." 

But ** Belted Will" was something more than 
a rough and ready warrior : he was also a man of 
letters. And yet his life was full of much sorrow 
and suffering. He was born in December, 1563 ; 
his mother died only a few weeks after giving 
birth to him, and, before he was ten years old, he 
had witnessed the painful sight of his father's 
execution on Tower Hill. Reduced to a state of 
comparative poverty as a youth, he found, on 
growing up to manhood, that his only hope of re- 
trieving his position and rank lay in a fortunate 
marriage ; and, happily, this resource was at hand, 
for the Lady Elizabeth Dacre, his kinswoman, had 
been destined for him from childhood. They were 
married accordingly at Audley End, then the seat 
of his brother Thomas, when the bridegroom was 
barely fourteen, and she some months younger* 
In early life he had been inclined to adopt the 
views of the Reformers, as his father the Duke had 
done, from motives of policy ; but at Cambridge 
he fell under the teaching of a tutor who was 
attached to the '^ old religion," to which, from his 
marriage forward, he devoted himself both heart 
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and soul. By this conduct he exposed himself to 
the hostility of the Court, and to fresh calamities, 
owing to the operation of the penal laws against 
" Papists." For the same reason his kinsman, 
the Earl of Arundel, was arrested and lodged in 
the Tower, where his captivity was shared by 
Lord William, who had now given three hostages 
to fortune. To add to his troubles, a rival 
claimant to the Dacre estates arose in the person of 
Francis Dacre, his wife's uncle. All sorts of in- 
fluences were brought to bear upon the question 
as to the legal descent of these estates, but the 
decision of the courts was in favour of the lady in 
1586. About the same time Lord William was 
released from the Tower, after having been heavily 
fined by the Star Chamber ; but he was obliged, in 
the end, to repurchase some of his wife's broad 
lands by the payment of a heavy fine. 

The accession of James to the English throne 
opened up fairer prospects to the House of Howard, 
who had suflFered most severely for their loyalty 
to his (the new King's) mother. Accordingly Lord 
William, who had spent some fifteen years in re- 
tirement in Enfield Chase, now accompanied his 
uncle, the Earl of Northampton, into Cumberland, 
to meet the King on his progress southwards, and 
took that opportunity to visit and repair Naworth 
and his other Northern residences. 
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It does not, however, appear that Lord William 
and his wife settled permanently at Naworth until 
1624, when their sons and daughters, with their 
wives and husbands, made up a family party, in- 
cluding servants and attendants, of fifty -two. Lord 
William was now made Warden of the Western 
Marches, and took up his position as a resident 
nobleman. But still he rode up to London every 
spring to pay court to his sovereign, and one sum- 
mer, when sick and ill, he even made a journey to 
Spa, in Germany. Yet he did not neglect the 
duties imposed on him by his wardenship, for we 
read that he maintained at Naworth a garrison of 
one hundred and forty men, and by his vigilance, 
firmness, and uncompromisingjustice, andat times 
severity, he became highly instrumental in re- 
storing peace and order to those Border districts 
which for many years after the union of the two 
crowns were the scenes of much lawless rapine and 
disorder. 

A good story is told of his Lordship in this 
capacity. One morning whilst he was sitting in 
his library, deep in the study of a favourite book, 
his men brought in to him a mosstrooper whom 
they had caught " lifting" cattle, or levying black 
mail near Carlisle. "Hang him in the Devil's 
name," wajs his reply ; " what do you bring the 
fellow to me for ?" And he went on quietly with 
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his studies. Before he had fiDished his author, his 
men returned with the news that they had hanged 
the poor fellow over the gateway of the castle, 
having taken his words in a more literal sense 
than he had intended. But the story shows that 
" his word was law." 

" When at their greatest height," quaintly ob- 
serves Fuller, " the mosstroopers had two enemies 
— ^the laws of the land, and Lord William Howard 
of Na worth. He sent many of them to Carlisle, 
that place where the oflBcer always does his work 
by daylight." From another source we learn that 
no less than sixty-eight of the mosstroopers, who 
lived by cattle-stealing, were taken by him, and 
mostly executed, at Carlisle, up to 1632. Many 
of these lawless men who escaped his hands were 
driven from their fastnesses by his grandson and 
successor, and by that grandson's son, Chades, 
Earl of Carlisle, who, according to Fuller, "routed 
these English Tories* with his regiment, and such 
was the success of his severity that he made a 
thorough reformation among them, and the ring- 
leaders being destroyed, the rest were soon re- 
duced to legal obedience." 

It was not, however, for many a long year that 
the border frays ceased entirely, and peace was 
restored along the Marches. " But now," remark. 
Messrs Nicholson and Bum, '^ the only species of 
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theft peculiar to the Border at present remaining 
is where men and women steal each other. They 
hasten to the Borders. The kindred on one side 
or the other rise and follow the fray. But the 
parties fugitive pass over into the opposite 
March, without any hostile attempt, get lovingly 
married together, and return home in peace." 

But to return to " Belted Will." It should be 
mentioned here that, in spite of his military 
duties as Warden of the Marches, he kept at 
Naworth an extensive and valuable library, con- 
sidering the time in which he lived, and one so 
rich in history that Lord William is styled by 
Camden " a lover of the venerable antiquity." His 
shelves held nearly eight hundred volumes, mostly 
huge folios and quartos, of theology, history, and 
archaeology, many of which still exist with notes 
in his hand, written in Latin. 

Mr. Jefferson gives the catalogue of his library 
at full length, but it would scarcely interest our 
readers to print even an abstract of it, or of his 
household accounts, in which the price paid for 
many of the volumes is recorded. 

" From early life," writes Mr. Henry Howard, 
" I find him occupied by literary pursuits, chiefly 
the history and antiquities of his own country, 
with heraldic researches relative to his own, his 
lady's, and other families. Among the Cottonian 
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MSS. there are several letters relating to Northern 
antiquities addressed by him to Sir R. Cotton. 
He also published ' Florence of Worcester 1' and, 
in addition to the Arundel MSS., he collected 
many valuable manuscripts, part of which remain 
in that collection, with notes in his own hand. A 
few are at Naworth, and probably (others) at 
Castle Howard ; and many are, I conclude, dis- 
posed. There are also literary productions of this 
nobleman preserved at Norfolk House, Corby 
Castle, and elsewhere ; but his real monumentum 
(Bre perennius should be inscribed, * The Civilizer 
of our Border.' " 

" The castle," writes Mr. S. Jeflferson in his 
" Guide to Naworth," " has undergone but little 
alteration in respect of either the buildings, furni- 
ture, ornaments or appearance. It seems, unlike 
many fortresses of so much strength, to have 
escaped during the ensuing season of devastation 
and bloodshed, as no record exists to show that it 
was held either for the King or for the Parlia- 
ment." It is built of white and red freestone, and 
crowns a hill with a steep ascent on the north. 
It is covered with ivy. It consists of an inner 
and an outer court, and the great square tower 
at the south-west angle contains some curious 
dungeons in its lower story. At the end of 
the picture gallery a massive and iron-grated 
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door, secured with huge bolts, forms the entrance 
to Lord William Howard's rooms, which remain 
as he left them. The first room, to which access 
is gained by a short dark passage, is a bed- 
chamber, eighteen feet by fourteen feet, and re- 
taining its original furniture. Its walls are 
wainscoted with oak and covered with tapestry. 
On pushing aside a panel of the wainscot, near 
the fireplace, we find a small dark apartment 
vaulted with stone, and guarded at its entrance by 
a strong door of massive oak. This was pro- 
bably either a priest's hiding-place, or a dungeon 
for refractory vassals. Above this chamber are 
two other rooms, forming a library and a chapel, 
to which access is gained by a narrow stone stair- 
case. The library is of -the same size as the room 
below, and its shelves bear a fair collection of old 
books on history and divinity, many of which 
have in them the autograph signature and short 
remarks of Belted Will himself in Latin. One of 
them, a treatise on the ** Real Presence," contains 
the autograph signature of " John Fisher, Epis- 
copus Roffensis." The chimney-pieces and other 
portions of the fabric bear the arms of Dacre 
quartered with, or side by side with, those of 
Lancaster, De Morville, Greystock, Boteler, Vaux, 
and other noble houses with whom the Dacres 
intermarried. " The whole house," says Pennant 
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in his "Antiquarian Tour," "is a true specimen 
of ancient inconvenience, magnificence and little- 
ness ; the rooms are numerous, accessible by six- 
teen staircases, with frequent sudden ascents and 
descents into the bargain, besides a long narrow 
gallery." The fact is that the internal arrange- 
ments of the castle were made with a view of 
keeping the enemy out or eluding his vigilance 
if he should chance to effect an entry ; and it is 
quite possible that many of its close recesses are 
even yet unknown and unexplored. In the great 
gallery are still shown the cradle, gloves, belt, 
saddle, and chest of Lord William ; and one large 
state bed is called " the lady's fortune"— probably 
because the wife of one of the formerlords of Na worth 
spent the whole of her dowry, five hundred pounds, 
in the purchase of it. Both " Belted Will" and his 
wife lived to a good old age, and would seem to 
have kept a hospitable table both at Na worth and 
also at Corby. At all events, the author of a diary 
of a tour made by three officers in 1634, and pre- 
served among the Lansdowne manuscripts, thus 
commemorates the worthy pair : 

"These noble twaine (as it pleas'd them to 
tell us themselves) could nott make above twenty- 
five yeares both togeather, when first they were 
marry'd, but now can make above one hundred 
and forty yeares, and are very hearty, well and 
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merry, and long may they continue soe, for soe 
have they all just cause to pray that live neere 
them : for their hospitality and fre entertainment 
agrees with their generous and noble extraction, 
and their yeares retains (sic) the memory of 
their honourable predecessors' bountifull house* 
keeping. 

His marriage with the heiress of the Dacres 
brought to *' Belted Will" two sons, of whom the 
younger, inheriting Corby Castle, became the 
ancestor of the Howards of Corby ; while his 
eldest son's grandson, Charles Howard, of 
Naworth, was sent as Ambassador from Charles 
n. to the " Czar of Muscovy," and was created 
Lord Dacre of Gillesland, Viscount Howard of 
Morpeth, and Earl of Carlisle— titles which have 
passed in a direct line to his descendants down to 
the present time. 
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AN EPISODE IN THE HOUSE OF 
DUNDONALD. 



TWO hundred years ago or thereabouts, Sir 
John Cochrane of Ochiltree, a younger son 
of the then Earl of Dundonald, married Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Strickland, of Boynton, 
in Yorkshire, by whom he had three sons and 
one daughter, who was as celebrated for her 
bravery as for her beauty, and who bore the 
favourite Scottish name of Griselda or Grisel. 
When the self-will and obstinacy of James 11. of 
England drove his subjects to rebellion, one of 
those who took up arms against him was Sir John 
Cochrane. An associate in Argyle's ill-fated ex- 
pedition, he was taken prisoner as he lay concealed 
in a friend's house in Renfrewshire, and conveyed 
to Edinburgh, " bound and bare-headed,'' by the 
common hangman. There, in its grim Tolbooth, 
VOL. I. K 
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he lay calmly awaiting an ignominious death. 
The King had even signed the order for his execu- 
tion, and the messenger of death was then on its 
way northwards. His family and friends came to 
bid him a sorrowful farewell. His wife clung 
with her arms about his neck, while his much- 
loved daughter Grisel sobbed upon his bosom. In 
three days all would be over with him. But on 
the morning of the third day strange news reached 
Berwick. On the previous evening the English 
mail had been robbed on the Tweedmouth moor. 
The startled inhabitants hurried to the scene of 
the outrage, and searched diligently all around, 
but no trace of the perpetrator could be found. 
In the stolen bag was Sir John Cochrane's death- 
warrant. 

Nearly fourteen days had elapsed since the rob- 
bery had taken place. Again the King had signed 
the order for his execution, and " again the rider 
with the mail had reached the moor of Tweed- 
mouth, and a second time he bore with him the 
doom of Cochrane. He spurred his horse to its utmost 
speed ; he looked cautiously before, behind, and 
around him; and in his right hand he carried a 
pistol ready to defend himself. The moon shed a 
ghastly light across the heath, rendering desola- 
tion visible, and giving a spiritual embodiment 
to every shrub. He was turning the angle of a 
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straggling copse, when his horse reared at the re- 
port of a pistol, the fire of which seemed to dash 
into its verj^ eyes. At the same moment his own 
pistol flashed, and, the horse rearing more violently, 
he was thrown from the saddle. In a moment 
the foot of the robber was on his breast." 

Once more the inhabitants of Berwick were start- 
led by the intelligence that the mail had again been 
robbed. A second time Sir John Cochrane's death- 
warrant had been taken from the bag, and his 
execution stayed for fourteen days j for the Scot- 
tish mail left London no oftener than once a 
fortnight. Ere these had elapsed, the King had 
signed and sealed his pardon ; and the prisoner, 
over whose head the shadow of death had twice 
so closely hung, was set free. 

Not many days after his return home. Sir John 
was told that a stranger wished to see him. 
Hastening to the library, into which the visitor 
had been shown, he perceived a tall, slender 
youth standing near to the window. It was dusk, 
and the stranger had his beaver drawn down over 
his brows. Slowly advancing, he handed Sir 
John a packet of papers. The latter glanced for 
a moment at their contents, and then grew deadly 
pale. 

" These are my death-warrants," he said. 

" And I the robber," sobbed the youth. The 
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beaver fell back, and disclosed to view the lovely 
face and raven tresses of Grisel Cochrane. 

" My own child, my Grisel !" faltered Sir John, 
and father and daughter wept on each other's 
shoulders. 

Sir John Cochrane of Ochiltree lived to become 
Earl of Dundonald, and Grisel was wooed and 
won by a Berwickshire laird, John Kerr of Mor- 
inton. Proud the husband must have been of his 
fair young wife, and proud the children of their 
mother in after-years, when, as they gathered 
around her knee, she narrated to them the oft- 
told tale of their grandfather's double escape from 
a traitor's doom through her robbery of the mail 
on that lonely Tweedmouth moor. 

In connection with the residence of the Dun- 
donalds at the old abbey of Paisley, the following 
sad entry appears in Chambers' " Domestic Annals 
of Scotland :" " 1710, died at Paisley Abbey, of 
small-pox, the Countess of Dundonald (first 
Countess of John, fourth Earl, and second 
daughter of Charles, first Earl of Dunmore), cele- 
brated for her beauty, and no less remarkable for 
her amiable and virtuous character. She left 
three infant daughters, all of whom grew up to 
be noted beauties, and of whom one became 
Duchess of Hamilton, and the others the Coun- 
tesses of Strathmore and Galloway, The death 
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of the lovely young Lady Dundonald of a disease 
80 loathsome and distressing was deeply deplored 
by a circle of noble kindred, and lamented by 
the public in general." 

Notwithstanding the drawback of her ladyship 
belonging to the Episcopal communion, Woodrow, 
who mentions the lady as " highly prelatical in 
her principles," admits that she was " very devout 
and charitable." Her descendant in the third 
generation, Thomas, tenth Earl of Dundonald, 
G.C.B., Grand Cross of the Imperial Brazilian 
Order of the Cruzero, &c., better known as Lord 
Cochrane, has left a name of high distinction in 
our naval annals. His career has been charac- 
terised as one of brilliant exploit and daring. His 
destruction of Napoleon's ships in the Basque 
Roads in 1807 crushed the maritime efforts of 
France. Serving under the Governments of Chili 
and Peru in their revolt against Spain in 1818, 
he captured Valdivia, and performed the splendid 
feat of cutting out the Spanish frigate Esmeralda 
from under the fortifications of Callao. After- 
wards employed by the Emperor of Brazil, his 
services were so eminently successful that he was 
created Marquis of Maranham in Brazil. His 
lordship, who attained the rank of Admiral of the 
White and Rear- Admiral of the United Kingdom, 
obtained late in life a reversal of an unjust 
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sentence, which had stood for many years in the 
way of his professional advancement. He died 
in 1860, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Thomas Barnes Cochrane, eleventh and present 
Earl of Dundonald, to whom the nation, as re- 
presented by the two Houses of Parliament, has 
lately voted a pecuniary grant, in restitution of 
moneys of which his illustrious father had been 
deprived. 
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THE recent marriage of the head of the House 
of Hamilton with a daughter of the Duke 
of Manchester has called up old memories of the 
families of Hamilton and Douglas ; and a few of 
the principal events in the history of the former 
of these, connected, as it is, with the proudest 
names of Scottish annals, may, I think, be in- 
teresting to many of my readers. The pedigree 
of the Hamiltons can be traced back for at least 
six centuries; and there is an amusing legend 
which accounts for the crest and motto of the 
family. This legend dates from the time of King 
Edward H., when a certain Sir Gilbert de 
Hameldun is said to have fled from the Court 
of that King to Scotland, in consequence of his 
having killed one John de Spencer, who was 
roused to jealousy by Sir Gilbert's praise of 
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Robert Bruce. The story is thus told in *' Sharpe's 
Peerage :" " Sir Gilbert was passing through a 
wood in his flight with his servants, ci.nd, on 
being pursued, they changed clothes with two 
woodcutters, and set to work at sawing through 
an oak. Seeing his servant regard the pursuers, 
he checked him by hastily calling to him 
* Through,' which is the motto of the Hamiltons, 
while their crest is a saw cutting an oak." One 
of Sir Gilbert's descendants in the fifteenth century, 
created the first Baron Hamilton, rose in arms 

« 

with the Earl of Douglas against the King of 
Scotland. 

This Lord Hamilton was united for the second 
time in marriage with Lady Mary Stewart, 
daughter of James H. of Scotland, and widow 
of the unfortunate Earl of Arran. " At the time 
of his elevation to the peerage," says Pinkerton, 
'^ the house of Douglas was in the plenitude of 
its power, and the Hamiltons being ever attached 
to that great family, the source of favour becomes 
evident ; nor is it matter of surprise that Lord 
Hamilton at first followed Douglas against his 
sovereign. After the fall of that house, and his 
marriage with the Princess, the Hamiltons were 
destined to become one of the most potent families 
Jn Scotland ; and in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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centuries that of Argyll could alone contest the 
superiority/' 

The title of Earl of Arran was added to the 
honours of the house in the person of his son and 
heir after he had come to England to arrange the 
marriage contract between James IV. and the 
Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. He 
took a prominent part in the aflfairs of Scotland, 
was made lieutenant-general of the kingdom, 
warder of the marches, and one of the lords of 
the regency. The chief powers of the kingdom 
soon after fell into the hands of the House of 
Angus, between whom and the Earl a deadly feud 
had existed for some years, and the young mo- 
narch became a cipher in their hands. *' The Earl 
of Arran's nephew, Lennox, proceeded," says 
Sharpe, "to battle near Linlithgow in 1526 with 
ten or twelve thousand men, meditating a decisive 
blow for the rescue of the King," and Arran op- 
posed the project; he only fanned the flame. 
*' The shout of * Douglas' arose on the approach 
of Angus, and the troops of Lennox fled. When 
the King came into the field, Arran was found 
weeping with anguish over his slaughtered kins- 
man, upon whom he had spread his scarlet cloak • 
Stung with remorse for the death of Lennox, 
Arran left the Court, and abandoned the reins to 
Angus." 
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The Hamilton 8 would seem to have had great 
influence in matrimonial affairs, for we find that 
the next Earl accompanied King James V. on his 
expedition in search of a wife to the Court of 
Francis I, and that he ratified a treaty with 
England in 1543 for the marriage of Queen 
Mary with Prince Edward ; and to such a height 
of power had they risen, that on the death of the 
King their head was appointed regent of the 
kingdom, guardian to Queen Mary, and declared 
heir-presumptive to the crown ; but so weak and 
irresolute was his character that it was perhaps 
as well that the marriage of Mary and Darnley in 
1565 extinguished any hope he had cherished 
up to that time of the succession of his family, 
and established instead the rival house of Lennox 
upon the Scottish throne. 

He is said, according to Sharpe, to have been 
" conciliated to every submissive terms" by King 
Henry's offer of the hand of the Princess Eliza- 
beth for his son ; but the rough courtship of the 
English at the Battle of Musselburgh Field in 
1547, disgusting the Scottish nation, the hand of 
the young Queen was offered by the regent, with 
.almost general approbation, to the Dauphin of 
France. Thither Mary was in the following year 
conveyed ; so that that power gained by its con- 
cessions what England lost by its victories ; while 
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Arran's weakness was gratified with a pension of 
thirty thousand livres, the Order of St. Michael, 
and the title of Duke of Chatelh^rault in France. 
A French dukedom, however, as I need hardly 
remark, counts for little by the side of the like 
title in England, Scotland, or Ireland. 

A few years passed, when the Queen-Dowager 
was enabled to wrest the government from his 
hands ; and though for a time his indolent spirit 
was roused by the sinister measures which were 
taken to defeat his presumptive claim to the crown, 
and he was led to join the heads of the Reformers, 
called " The Lords of the Congregation," on their 
appearance in arms, though he had been appointed 
their general, he soon gave way to his fears, and 
retired from the service which he had unwarily 
undertaken. 

The regency passed into the hands of the Earl 
of Moray ; the Duke was arrested, and sent to 
Edinburgh Castle, whence he was only released 
on the assassination of Moray. Lennox was the 
next regent, and he disgraced himself by his 
violent seizure of the most valuable fragments of 
the Duke's plate and furniture, which he sold 
publicly in the market-place of Linlithgo w. On 
his fall the Earl of Mar was regent; next came 
the Earl of Morton, his brother-in-law, who by 
means of a treaty addressed to the Duke's defects 
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of character, gained his acquiescnce, and closed 
his political life at Perth in 1573. 

The next Earl was far more unfortunate, for 
his high aims were brought low, and he was de- 
prived of his earldom and estates under a com- 
mission of lunacy. His nature was impetuous, 
and he is said to have narrowly escaped being a 
victim to his Protestant zeal and the intolerance 
of the House of Gjiise. He aspired to the hand, 
first of Elizabeth, and n^xt of Queen Mary, but 
was rejected by both; and this disappointment 
of his hopes so preyed upon his mind as to cause 
him to break out at times into fits of ungoveroed 
frenzy. 

The fortunes of the house still wavered under 
his brother. Lord John, who attempted to rescue 
Queen Mary from Lochleven Castle ; and, on her 
cause being ruined at the battle of Langside, 
the two brothers narrowly escaped being put on 
their trial for their lives by the influence which 
was brought to bear against them by the Earl of 
Morton, who had become jealous of their power. 
•* The brothers," says Sharpe, " made their escape, 
although their lands were confiscated, their castles 
at Draffan and Hamilton besieged, and the de- 
fenders of them punished. Lord John fled on 
foot, in a seaman's habit, into England, and 
thence he went to France, where, resisting the 
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temptations of Catholicism splendidly proffered 
by the House of Guise, he was compelled to retire 
with very scanty means into obscurity. There 
he received from Queen Mary a ring — which is 
yet preserved-taken from her finger after her 
trial, and conveyed to him as a pledge * of her 
great sense of his family's suflferings and fidelity 
to her interest.' " He and his brother were even- 
tually pardoned by King James, upon whom they 
came suddenly while he was in Stirling Castle ; and 
Lord John took his seat at the council board, was 
made Governor of Dumbarton Castle, appointed 
Lieutenant of the South of Scotland, and created 
first Marquis of Hamilton in 1599, five years 
before his death. 

His grandson James was the devoted adherent 
of King Charles, whose favour he retained till 
that monarch's sad end, although loyalists and 
rebels, covenanters and Episcopalians, joined in 
endeavouring to ruin him in his sovereign's 
opinion. In fact, the King put such faith iu 
him that he would not believe the slander which 
was spread against him, that he intended to 
assert his title to the Crown of Scotland, and 
that it was not safe for the King to allow him 
to sleep in his room, as was the duty of a gentle- 
man of the bedchamber ; for with quiet composure 
he commanded Hamilton's attendance that night 
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in his own room. About this time Lord John 
Hamilton was created Duke of Hamilton. He 
was, however, soon after, for twenty-eight months 
a prisoner in Pendennis Castle, till that fortress 
was delivered up to the Parliamentarians. Later, 
when the King was taken as a captive into Eng- 
land, Hamilton set out as commander of the force 
which went to effect his rescue ; but he, with the 
troops which met him, was defeated by Cromwell 
and Lambert at Preston, in 1648, and he sur- 
rendered at Uttoxeter, was imprisoned at Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, and afterwards taken to Windsor. 
There he once more saw his sovereign, and took 
leave of him as he was led forth from that town 
on his last journey through life, when the Duke 
knelt on the road, and, kissing his hand as he 
passed, exclaimed, " My dear Master." " I have 
indeed been so to you," replied Charles, tenderly, 
embracing him, when they were hastily separ- 
ated. 

His own life too had n eared its close, for very 
soon he was put upon his eleven days' trial, and 
was executed with Lords Holland and Capel on 
the 6th of March 1649. " His devotion to the 
Church of Scotland," says Sharpe, " which he 
professed on the scaffold, made him the constant 
object of jealousy and doubt to the English Court, 
as by his steady loyalty he incurred the resent- 
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ment of the opposite party." His death was but 
little regretted, though no proof of any sinister 
conduct has been adduced by those who decry 
him ; and the best evidence of his sincerity is 
the continued and unaltered attachment of his 
King. In the person of the next Duke the 
English barony and some of the other titles ex- 
pired, as he left no son, while the dukedom and 
Scottish titles annexed to it passed to his niece, 
the daughter of his elder brother, the late Duke, 
who had met his death at the fatal battle of 
Worcester, whither he had gone as lieutenant- 
general of the army formed by the Scots. " He 
received a shot while rallying his regiment, which 
shattered his leg, and in eight days terminated 
his life, while the surgeons, true to the common 
opinion of doctors disagreeing, were debating on 
the question of its amputation. 

This niece, who became Duchess of Hamilton, 
married the Earl of Selkirk, eldest son by the 
second marriage of William, first Marquis of 
Douglas, and thus the Hamiltons became linked 
with the great house of Douglas. It would be 
too long here to enter into the history of that 
family, which would lead me first back into the 
misty dawn of early Scottish annals, and then 
again carry me into the story of the " Great 
Douglas Case " of the last century, which must 
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be reserved for a future and separate chapter. In 
consequence of this marriage Lork Selkirk was 
created in 1660, Duke of Hamilton for life, and 
had the other titles of the family given to him, 
resigning his former title of Lord Selkirk to his 
second and younger sons in succession by a pro- 
cess which, if not strictlj^ legal, was at all events 
not without precedent in the troubled chronicles 
of Scotland. Though he was in some favour 
with King James II., he concurred in the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, and acted as President of the Con- 
vention that offered the crown to William and 
Mar3\ The fourth Duke, son and heir of the last* 
named, had stood in high favour with Charles II. ; 
he was also much attached to James II., whom 
he attended on his flight up to the time of his 
embarkation at Rochester; and, to quote the 
account of him in Sharpens Peerage, "At the 
meeting of the Scottish * nobility and gentry in 
London, at which the duke, his father, presided, 
he expressed himself, in reply to the request of 
the Prince of Orange for advice, * that the surest 
way to heal the breach was to address His Majesty 
to return from France, and call a free Parliament/ 
' I can distinguish,' said he, *' between his popery 
and his person : I dislike the one, but have sworn 
and do allegiance to the other.' " He was twice 
sent to the Tower on suspicion of corresponding 
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with the Court of St. Germain's, but was released 
after some months of imprisonment. He was a 
constant supporter of the House of Stuart, and 
for some time a resolute opponent of the union of 
Scotland with England; but, fro'm whatever 
motive, he suddenly withdrew his opposition, 
some said because of the strong wishes of Queen 
Anne to see the measure carried. The stalwart 
figure of the Duke, as he stood by the Queen's 
side in the Cathedral of St. Paul's on the Ist of 
May, 1707, where, in great state, she offered 
public thanksgiving for the ratification of the 
Union, attracted the more attention from the fact 
that, before he had negotiated with Somers and 
Godolphin, no Scottish peer had so vigorously 
opposed its consummation. He attached himself 
to the Court at the time when the intrigues of 
ambitious and disappointed statesmen in favour 
of the exiled family of the Stuarts were openly 
avowed ; when Harley was sending his commis- 
sioners to St. Germain's ; when Bolingbroke, and 
Ormond, and Buckingham were the chief agents 
of the intrigue ; and when Harcourt, the chancellor, . 
was publicly accused of countenancing the dan- 
gerous project. 

Not long after this he received the title of 
Duke of Brandon in the peerage of England ; but 
it was some time before he was allowed to take 
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his seat in the House of Lords, the objection 
being, that " no peer of Scotland, created after 
the Union to the peerage of Great Britain, was 
entitled as such to sit and vote in Parliament." 
Later he received the blue ribbon of the Order of 
the Garter, having before been a Knight of the 
Thistle ; and when certain envious remarks were 
made as to all want of precedent for such a case, 
Queen Anne is said to have replied, " That such 
a subject had a pre-eminent claim to every mark 
of distinction that a crowned head could confer; 
and that in order to create a precedent she would 
thenceforth wear both orders herself." 

The Duke took his seat in the House of Lords 
as Duke of Brandon, and shortly afterwards was 
appointed ambassador to the French Court. 
Several of the leading Scotch peers gave their 
adherence to the restoration of thB Stuarts, and 
the appointment of Hamilton to so important a 
position, with his known sentiments upon the 
question, was publicly considered as one of the 
main instruments in the Ministerial plot. He 
never, however, proceeded upon the mission, 
having met with a tragical end; for a dispute 
arose about some estates between himself and 
Lord Mohun — they had married two nieces of 
Lord MacclesBeld — and ended in a fatal duel, as 
is well known to the readers of history. Lord 
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Mohun, as was then reported, designedly picked 
a quarrel with him, resulting in a duel, which 
was fought with swords in Hyde-park, on the 
15th of November, 1713, between the Duke and 
his relative. Colonel Hamilton on the one side, 
and Lord Mohun and General Macartney on the 
other. The fight was desperate. Lord Mohun 
was almost instantly killed, Colonel Hamilton 
was wounded, and the Duke expired from his 
wounds as his servants carried him from the 
ground to his carriage. Macartney fled, rewards 
were offered for his apprehension as the murderer 
of the Duke of Hamilton, he afterwards surren- 
dered, and was tried in the following reign at bar 
in the Court of Queen's Bench, at Westminster. 
Two of the park-keepers who witnessed the en- 
counter gave their evidence on his behalf, and the 
jury, under the direction of the court, found a 
verdict of manslaughter. 

The fifth Duke, his son, although warmly 
solicited by the partisans of the Pretender after 
his landing at Peterhead in 1715, refused to coun- 
tenance the Jacobite cause, and placed his in- 
fluence and services at the disposal of the 
Government. His name is recorded in the list of 
loyal Scottish chiefs as offering to raise a body 
of a thousand followers. He was succeeded by 
his son James, the sixth duke, who was succeeded 
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again by his two sons, George and Douglas, and 
both dying consecutively without issue the title 
reverted to their uncle, the ninth duke. 

Of the later Dukes of Hamilton, Brandon, and 
Chatelherault, there is not much to say, except 
that they lived, married, begot children, and slept 
with their fathers ; but it is known to those who 
study the peerage that the father of the present 
duke was married about thirty years since to the 
Princess Mary of Baden, daughter of the late 
reigning Grand Duke of Baden, and cousin of 
the late Emperor Louis Napoleon III. Their 
elder son, William Alexander Louis Stephen, the 
present duke, succeeded as eleventh duke. 

It is probable that, next to the Duke of Suther- 
land and the Marquis of Bute, the present head 
of the Ducal House of Hamilton is the richest 
subject of the crown to the North of the Tweed. 
At all events, there is probably more truth than 
some persons would at first imagine in the fol- 
lowing remarks, which occurred in the Morning 
Post on the occasion of his Grace's marriage 
with the eldest daughter of the Ducal House 
of Manchester. 

" At the early age of eighteen the present Duke 
succeeded to the great possessions which con- 
stitute the inheritance of the House of Hamilton. 
The Palace of Hamilton, with its associations 
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and traditions of centuries, crowded with the 
treasures of art, luxury, and taste, standing in its 
magnificent domain of fifty thousand acres ; 
Brodick Castle, on the Isle of Arran, with the 
fee of almost the entire soil of that romantic and 
beautiful island ; extensive properties in Linlith- 
gowshire, Stirlingshire, and lastly Bute; the 
English estates of Easton, in the county of 
Suffolk, with their enormous revenue, with the 
care of their management, and the responsibility 
of their administration, fell into the hands of the 
young heir at an age when by law he was in- 
capable of making a binding contract. The 
young Duke was very soon surrounded by asso- 
ciates, who themselves ruined, flattered, and 
cajoled hira, lured him to the racecourse and the 
betting room, and before he attained his majority 
had borrowed his name for thousands; money- 
lenders and usurers hunted him, and the losses 
and the extravagancies of others involved him in 
liabilities which seriously embarrassed even his 
colossal fortune. He left Oxford, but without 
ever taking his degree. It was little to be won- 
dered at that in the course of a very years the 
pecuniary affairs of the Duke of Hamilton were 
known to be in inextricable confusion. Actions 
and judgments in England, sequestrations in 
Scotland, followed in rapid succession. His rent 
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roll was insuflScient to meet accumulating 
emergencies, and the owner of these vast posses- 
sions was without an income adequate to support 
his position. Affairs were at a dead lock The 
trustees appointed by the Duke's father to admin- 
ister the estates, men of honour and high position, 
were incompetent to deal with the financial 
pressure of the moment. At this overwhelming 
crisis, by the wish of the Duke and the consent of 
all parties interested, the trusteeship was re- 
signed, and the means of extrication from the 
then almost hopeless state of affairs were confided 
to an agent of great financial resources and ex- 
perience. To him also was entrusted the exclusive 
management and control of the property ; and it 
is but justice to Mr. Henry Padwick to state that 
by his faithful and judicious stewardship of these 
princely estates he has so improved them, by de- 
veloping their mineral and other resources, that 
the incumbrances have been entirely extinguished, 
that all the personal engagements of the Duke, 
whether his own or for others, have been honour- 
ably discharged ; that a rental of ^6140, 000 a year 
has been secured ; and that the result of his seven 
years' personal administration has been to place 
the possessions of the Duke in the foremost rank 
of the richest inheritances of the kingdom." 
The family of Hamilton is supposed, from the 
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similarity of arms, and from the general agree- 
ment of the Scottish genealogists, to have been 
sprung from the ancient Earls of Leicester, of the 
family of Bellomonte (Beaumont), and to have 
taken their name from Hambledon, otherwise 
called Hameldon, in Leicestershire. It is only 
fair, however, to say that the English heralds are 
silent on the point, and that with those to the 
north of the Tweed the unknown is always closely 
allied to the miraculous. But, be their pedigree 
true or false, it is certain that they have held a 
very high place among the ruling houses in Scot- 
tish history, and indeed, if they yield the palm to 
any of their rivals, yield it only to the Douglases, 
the Lennoxes, the Murrays, the Bruces, and the 
Stewarts themselves. In past times they have 
borne the coronets of Angus, Ruglen, Orkney, 
Arran, Lanark, Avon, Polmont, Mackanshire, 
Inmerdale, and Abernethy, to say nothing of 
Clanbrassil in Ireland, to which a large chiefdom 
was attached ; and now various branches of the 
one stem hold at least four ducal coronets, viz., 
those of Hamilton, Brandon, Chatelherault, and 
Abercorn, and three others of a lower grade, viz., 
the Earldom of Haddington, the Viscountcy ot 
Boyne, and the Barony of Belhaven, lately dor- 
mant, but recently revived in the person of its 
present holder. 
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" rpHE House of Dundas," says Lord 
X Woodhouselee, in his " Transactions of 
the Royal Society," " is descended of a family 
to whom the historian and the genealogist have 
assigned an origin of high antiquity and splen- 
dour, but which has been still more remarkable 
for producing a series of men eminently distin- 
guished for their public services in the highest 
office of Scotland." 

No fewer than five generations attained the 
chief legal appointment in all Scotland, and con- 
trived to hold it for one hundred and fifty years, 
during one rebellion in England, two in Scot- 
land, and one in Ireland, acquitting themselvesr 
faithfully to the King, and yet without incurring 
the hatred of their political opponents. 

The present head of the house is James Dun- 
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das, Esq., of Dundas, and of its various branches 
the chief are: — 1. Dundas of Blair Castle, in 
Perthshire; 2. Dundas of Arniston, in Midlo- 
thian; 3. Dundas of Duddingstone, Haddington- 
shire; and 4. Dundas of Fingask, Perthshire. 

This latter branch was ennobled (as the phrase 
goes) in the person of Sir Thomas Dundas, who 
was born in 1741, and was raised to the peerage 
in 1794, as Baron Dundas, of Aske Hall, York- 
shire; and his son, Laurence, the second Lord 
Dundas, was cheated Earl of Zetland at Her 
Majesty's coronation in 1838. 

Laurence, the present Earl, succeeded to the 
title on the death of his uncle Thomas, second 
Earl of Zetland. His lordship — who, in addition 
to his Yorkshire estates, is possessed of immense 
territories in the Orkney and Shetland islands — 
ranks among the richest noblemen in the three 
kingdoms. But to return : 

The Dundases are generally believed to have 
sprung from the illustrious family of the Dun- 
bars, Earls of March, who derive descent from 
the Saxon princes of England. We find that 
Cospatrick, first Earl of March, died in 1139, 
leaving two sons, namely, Cospatrick, second 
Earl, and Uttred, who obtained from Waldevie, 
his father's elder brother, the lands and barony 
of Dundas in West Lothian. His son had a 
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confirmatioD of the lands of Dundas in the reign 
of King David I^ and assumed therefrom, in 
conformity with the prevailing custom, his name 
and designation ; while, to denote his alliance 
with the Earl of March, he adopted for his armo- 
rial bearings, " argent, a lion rampant gules," 
being those of that noble family, differing, as a 
mark of cadency, in the colours only. 

The estate of Dundas continued in the direct 
male line for twelve generations, when James de 
Dundas was " forfeited" along with his father- 
in-law,^ Sir Alexander Livingstone, of Callender, 
Governor of Scotland in the minority of James 
II., and committed, with him and his brother 
Duncan, to the castle of Dumbarton, where he 
died before the year 1552, as appears by a re- 
mission from King James 11. to James of that 
ilk, and Duncan his brother. The pardon was 
granted with advice and consent of a Parliament 
held at Edinburgh, on the 26th of August, 
1452. This James died without issue, and was 
succeeded by his brother. Sir Archibald Dundas 
of that ilk. The family of Dundas being now 
rehabilitated per modum justitice, by Parliament, 
as above stated, this Sir Archibald made up his 
titles accordingly, and became possessed of the 
whole estate of Dundas. 

John, the sou and successor of Sir Archibald 
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— who is described in ancient writings as being 
a man of ** great merit" — was one of the gua- 
rantees of a treaty with the English in 1484, and 
was appointed ambassador to the Court of Eng- 
land in 1485. He always adhered firmly to the 
interests of King James III., and was held in 
such high esteem by that monarch that shortly 
before his death he received a letter from His 
Majesty, announcing the royal intention to con- 
fer on him the Earldom of Forth ; but the King's 
murder, after the battle of Sandiburn, prevented 
the fulfilment of the promise, and the title of 
Lord Forth was afterwards conferred on the 
Drummonds. 

From this period the property again descended 
in the male line direct through twelve more gene- 
rations of Dundases, some of whom figured pro- 
minently in the civil and ecclesiastical history 
of their country. 

We read of Sir Walter Dundas of Dundas 
having had' the honour of knighthood conferred 
on him by King James YI. at the baptism of his 
son Prince Henry, in return probably for a pair 
of silk stockings* lent by him to the modern 
Solomon. 

* King James BeemB to haye been rather fond of borroiving 
these then expensire articles of wear from such of his subjects 
as were fortunate enough to possess them ; for we learn that, 
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Then, again, George Dundas of that ilk was 
deeply engaged on the side of the Parliament in 
the troublesome reign of James's son and suc- 
cessor, Charles I. He must, indeed, have been 
a man whom these grim Roundheads delighted 
to honour ; for he was made a Privy Councillor 
for life, one of the Committee of Parliament for 
' stating the public debts, one of the planters of 
kirks, one of the Commissioners for concerting 
the Ripon treaty, and, sad to relate, one of the 
Committee " for the trying of Montrose and other 
loyalists," and all these in one year, 1641. His 
subsequent appointments were nearly as nume- 
rous. 

Further on in the family tree, John Dundas, 
who had been bred to the law, was Procurator 
for the Kirk of Scotland, and principal clerk to 
the General Assemblies; while his cousin 
George, " a man of great integrity," was M.P. 
for the county of Linlithgow, and many years 
Master of the King's Works for Scotland. Then 
follows a quiet succession of births, marriages, 
and deaths, till the curtain rises upon a singular 

when about to receiye the English Ambassadors, he requested 
the loan of a pair ftrom the Earl of Mar, with the forcible ap- 
peal, " For sure you would not haye your monarch appear like 
a scrub before strangers." ''With these,*' quaintly remarks 
the ancient chronicler, " His Miyesty was so pleased that he 
danced them into holes." 
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and hitherto little-known family episode in the 
history of this ancient and honourable house. 

Towards the end of last century, when James 
Dundas of Arniston was, in emulation of his im- 
mediate predecessors, carving out for himself an 
honourable career, steadily ascending the toil- 
some ladder of legal fame step by step, resolved 
not to pause in his upward course till he finally 
stood on its summit as Viscount Melville, one of 
the family of Fingask, with that subtlety which 
sometimes characterises "younger sons," was 
endeavouring to find for himself a " royal road " 
to wealth and station, and that, too, by means 
the reverse of honourable. A Jacob, he envied 
Esau; himself a cadet of the house of Dundas, 
he aspired to be its chief. 

We narrate the story as it has come to us. 
John Dundas of Baldoun, the father of Thomas 
Dundas the elder, and grandfather of Thomas 
Dundas the younger of Fingask, had many years 
previous to 1759 " matriculated " his arms in the 
Lyon Office at Edinburgh as cadet of the family 
of Dundas. These continued to be the arms of 
himself and his family till some time after his 
death, when Thomas Dundas the younger (or 
Quarrel, as he was also called) suddenly became 
possessed of the idea that he was the chief of the 
Dundases — an idea which led him to publish a 
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long memorial in Nisbet's Heraldry in support ot 
his claim. In this he alleged that it was his 
father, and not the Laird of Dundas and Fingask, 
the undoubted chief of the house, who had been 
forfeited by Parliament in 1449, but whose pos- 
terity were afterwards restored against that for- 
feiture. In this memorial he also affirmed that, 
by a retour in possession of the family of Fingask, 
it was proved that their male ancestor, Archibald 
Dundas of Fingask, was served heir of the above 
James, his alleged father, by an "inquest" at 
Perth in 1460. But, not content with this, 
Thomas Dundas the younger, in further prose- 
cution of his claims, obtained from the Laird of 
Brodie, then Lord Lyon, the situation of Lyon 
Depute. During the period of holding this office, 
he conferred upon his father, in 1744, a matricu- 
lation of the principal arms of Dundas of that ilk, 
who forfeited that estate in 1449 ; and in order 
that this matriculation might some time or other 
be mistaken for one of an ancient date, it was 
most irregularly inserted between the arms of 
Douglas of Cavers, which are marked in the 
register No. 8, and the arms of Douglas of 
Bridgeford, which are marked No. 9. As he 
thus resolved to become chief of Dundas, it was 
necessary that the previous matriculation of his 
father as a descendant of the House of Dundas 
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should be removed ; and therefore the designation 
of Baldoun was carefully erased from the register 
by the said Thomas Dundas the younger. 

These doings, having reached the ears of 
George Dundas of Dundas, very naturally ex- 
cited his indignation. After fruitless attempts 
to get the affair settled amicably, a formal com- 
plaint was made to the Lord Lyon. Then fol- 
lowed proceedings, in the course of which both 
Thomas Dundas and his son, being called upon 
to exhibit the "retour" already mentioned of 
their alleged ancestor to the said James in 1460 
— which Thomas the younger had stated in his 
memorial in Nisbet's Heraldry to be in their 
possession — were forced to acknowledge upon 
their oath that they had never seen it. 

The cause being removed to the Court of 
Session by the two Dundases, their lordships 
decided in July 1761, and in January 17ft2, that 
George Dundas of Dundas, heir male of James 
Dundas of that ilk, who was " forfeited " in 1449, 
but afterwards " rehabilitated," had the sole right 
and use to bear the coat of arms belonging to 
Dundas of that ilk, as matriculated in the regis- 
ter, authenticated by the subscription of Sir 
Thomas Balfour, then Lord Lyon ; and also that 
the coat of arms obtained in 1744 by Thomas 
Dundas of Fingask, defender (defendant), from 
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the Lord Lyon, was "obtained by abregation, 
and that he had no right to use the same. And 
the Court further decreed and ordained the said 
coat of arms to be recalled and expunged from 
the said Lyon books, reserving to the said 
Thomas Dundas to apply for a new coat of arms 
as accords." They also found it proven " that 
during the time when Thomas Dundas of Quar- 
rol acted as Lyon Depute, and had the Lyon 
register in his keeping and possession, the said 
register was vitiated and erased in the designa- 
tion of John Dundas, matriculated at the foot of 
the 281st page thereof." They also found that 
there was sufficient presumptive evidence that 
" the said erasure was effaced by Thomas Dundas 
or by his order, and therefore fined and * amer- 
ciated ' the said Thomas Dundas in <£20 sterling, 
to be disposed of as the Court shall direct." The 
full exj^nses of his suit were at the same time 
awarded to the Laird of Dundas. 

The estate had again nearly diverged from the 
line of succession on the death of the father of 
the late proprietor, who perished while in com- 
mand of the " Winterton" East Indiaman on the 
coast of Madagascar in August 1792. His son, 
James Dundas of Dundas, bom in January, 1793, 
married in July, 1813, the Hon. Mary Tufton 
Duncan, daughter of the celebrated admiral, first 
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Viscount Duncan, and by her had six sons and 
five daughters. 

The ancient castle of Dundas stands adjoining 
the modern mansion built by James Dundas on 
the brow of a rocky height of that name, which 
signifies "the hill of fallow-deer," in the parish 
of Dalmeny, Linlithgowshire. 

The precise date of its erection has not been 
ascertained, but it is supposed to have stood 
since the beginning of the eleventh century. It 
was turned into a fortalice and considerably en- 
larged by warrant from Robert, Duke of Albany, 
and subsequently by another from James I. in 
1424. Its walls were at that time raised to the 
height of seventy-five feet. Its apartments are 
arched, and a circular stair leads to the top of 
the castle, from the battlements of which a 
superb view is obtained, embracing blue moun- 
tains, fertile valleys, bay and headland, stream 
and sea, alike celebrated by the historian , the 
novelist, and the poet. 

Immediately under the north front of the 
present castle, there still stands a stone fountain 
of most curious workmanship, which originally 
occupied the centre of a parterre inclosed with 
walls of hewn stone, twelve feet high, and of 
immense thickness, having flights of stairs in the 
middle, and a banqueting house at each end. 

VOL. I. M 
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This fountain, which was supplied with water 
brought in pipes from a great distance, is orna- 
mented with numerous figures cut in the stone, 
and bears on its sides a long inscription in Latin, 
setting forth the purpose for which it was erected 
by Sir Walter Dundas, in the year 1623, and 
sixty-first of his age, namely, to perpetuate his 
own memory ; to be an ornament to his country 
and family, a gratification to his friends, and a 
terror to spoilers and depredators; and lastly, 
and principally also, I should presume, in order 
that the parched garden might be moistened by 
the water of the fountain. 

It is said Sir Walter erected it through dis- 
appointment caused by the loss of the Barony of 
Barnbougle, for the purchase of which he had 
collected a large sum of money, but which fell 
into the hands of the Earl of Haddington. So 
enormous was the outlay that it involved Sir 
Patrick in diflSculties, from which he could never 
extricate himself. Chaeun a son gout. It is told 
of the old gentleman that, so fond was he of 
listening to the hewing of the stone that, when 
confined to bed from illness, he ordered the 
masons to execute their work in his ante- 
chamber. 

At the west end of the town of Queensferry 
is an ancient monastery of the Carmelite Friars, 
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built about 1313 by Sir George Dundas of Dun- 
das. It consists of a square tower with two 
wings, one of which is entire, and now forms 
the burial-place of the family. 

The small Island of Inchgarvie, situated in 
the Firth midway between North and South 
Queensferry, was another of the ancient posses- 
sions of this distiuguished house. It was ^^ gifted" 
to John Dundas in 1491 by James IV. (in lieu 
of his property of Bothkennen, forfeited by his 
adherence to James III.)> with power to erect 
upon it a fort, of which he and his heirs were to 
be perpetual Governors, and with the right of 
levying certain duties on vessels going up the 
Firth. In the regency of Albany it was con- 
verted into a state prison. The fort surrendered 
to Cromwell in 1651, after which its fortifica- 
tions were neglected till the celebrated pirate, 
Paul Jones, made his appearance in the Firth 
in 1779, when they were repaired and mounted 
with several pieces of ordnance. During the 
war against the first Napoleon, when a French 
invasion was anticipated, the walls bristled with 
cannon wherewith to sweep the sea on the coming 
of the foe. 

We grieve to have it to say, by way of con- 
clusion, that it is only with the past history of 
the castle and the island of Inchgarvie, with its 

M 2 
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old grey fort, that the name of Dundas will in 
future be associated. The same old story remains 
to be told in this instance as in too many others, 
and with little or no variety in the telling. Spe- 
culation, a too lavish expenditure, and what 
appears to have been an hereditary love for the 
music produced by the mason's chisel, have made 
the present " Dundas of Dundas" a landless man 
— the estate having passed by sale into the hands 
of another family. It is to be hoped that the 
future may restore to some moneyed member of 
the family the noble heritage which has thus 
been handed down from sire to son through a 
succession of ages — that theirs again may be 
the castle, which at present can only be entered 
by the chief of the house of Dundas in the cha- 
racter of a stranger and a guest. 
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THE DUKE OF CHANDOS AND 
" PRINCELY CANONS." 



FEW families have played a more conspicuous 
part in the history of England than that of 
Brydges, Lords Chandos of Sudeley, and after- 
wards Dukes of Chandos. Sir Bernard Burke 
traces them up to one Sir Simon de Bruge, or 
Brugge, a knight of large possessions in Here- 
fordshire in the reign of Henry HI., whose 
immediate descendants for several generations 
represented both that county and also Glouces- 
tershire in Parliament, whilst one of them fought 
at Agincourt, and several married the heiresses 
of illustrious houses. One of their descendants, 
Sir John Bruges, held Boulogne, as Governor, 
against the French King, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., who afterwards constituted him Governor 
of the Tower, and gave him a grant of the manor 
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and honour of Sudeley Castle, which his great- 
grandson gallantly held for King Charles against 
the Parliamentary Koundheads. Henry also 
created him Lord Chandos of Sudeley, in consi- 
deration not only of his nobility and loyalty, but 
of his probity, valour, and other virtues. Whilst 
his elder son continued the line of the Lords 
Chandos, his younger son became the father of a 
line of baronets, who adopted the orthography 
of Brydges, and were seated for some generations 
at Wilton Castle, in Herefordshire, a pleasant 
seat on the Wye. Sir James Brydges, the third 
baronet, by the failure and extinction of the 
elder line, just two hundred years ago, succeeded 
to the Barony of Chandos, and was summoned 
as such to the House of Peers, and sent as Am- 
bassador to Constantinople. He married the 
daughter and heiress of a rich Turkey merchant, 
who proved herself a " fruitful vine," as she 
brought him no less than twenty-two children, 
fifteen of whom lived to be christened, and seven 
grew up to manhood and womanhbod. 

The eldest chijd of this union, James Brydges, 
ninth Lord Chandos, and afterwards by creation 
the first Duke of Chandos, is noted chiefly in 
history for the grandeur of his princely seat of 
Canons, near Edgware, in Middlesex, which he 
built in the reign of Queen Anne, at a cost of 
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more than a quarter of a million of money, and 
where he lived in a style of splendour to which 
probably no other subject of the English Crown 
had ever aspired since the days of Cardinal 
Wolsey. 

Descended from illustrious ancestors, and 
tracing up his genealogy in the male line to 
Roger de Montgomery, who came to England 
with his cousin, William the Conqueror, and in 
the female to Robert de Chandois, who was also 
a leader in the host of the Norman invaders, 
James Brydges was born January 6, 1673, and 
in the lifetime of his father. Sir James Brydges, 
was elected kuight of the shire for the county of 
Hereford in several successive Parliaments. In 
1707 he was called to the Council of Prince 
George of Denmark, in the affairs of the Admi- 
ralty ; and afterwards was appointed Paymaster- 
General of the British forces in active service. 
In these offices he would seem to have made 
an immense profit, and in a way which could 
scarcely have been honest : for Smollett, in his 
continuation of Hume's history, writes : " Mr. 
Brydges accounted for all the moneys that had 
passed through his hands, excepting three mil- 
lions ;" and he adds that " all means had proved 
ineffectual to deter and punish those individuals 
who shamefully pillaged their country ; the vil- 
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lany was so complicated, the vice so general, and 
the delinquents so powerfully screened by arti- 
fice and interest, as to elude all inquiry." 

His father, Sir James Brydges, the third 
baronet of that name, in due course of time 
became eighth Lord Chandosby the demise, with- 
out heirs, of William, the seventh Lord, Sir 
James beiug the lineal descendant of Charles 
Brydges, second son of John, first Lord Chandos. 
This Charles was cupbearer to King Philip, and 
Deputy-Lieutenant-Governor of the Tower under 
his own father, the first Lord. He must have been 
a man of spirit ; for, when he received the warrant 
ordering the execution of the Princess Elizabeth, 
he declined to act upon it until he should have 
received personal orders from the King and Queen. 
These, however, they could not give for very 
shame, but disowned the order ; and so the life 
of the future sovereign was saved. One would 
have expected to find that the " maiden" Queen 
had heaped titles and estates upon the man to 
whose courage she had owed her life ; but it does 
not appear that this important service met with 
any distinct recognition at her hands. He died 
as he lived — plain Charles Brydges ; but his son 
and successor, Giles Brydges, of Wilton Castle, 
Herefordshire, was cheated, in 1627, a baronet, 
for which, however, no doubt he paid a money 
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equivalent to Charles I. But we must pass on 
to the Duke, 

Before James Brydges became ya peer of the 
realm, he had married Mary, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Thomas Lake, of Canons, so named because 
the house and estates formerly belonged to the 
canons of Bentley Priory near Stanmore. The 
marriage knot was tied in Henry VIFs Chapel at 
Westminster Abbey, and the lady bore him six 
sons — James, Thomas, Lancelot, John, Charles, 
and Henry —and also two daughters, one of whom, 
Eebecca, grew up, but the other died in infancy. 
At this time Mr. and Mrs. Brydges had a town 
house in Albemarle Street, for Dr. Swift writes, 
March 3, 1711 : " Mr. Bridges' house in Albemarle 
Street was much damaged by afire at Sir William 
Wyndham's, next door." The heiress of Canons 
had the grief of seeing her boys snatched away 
from her one after another. These sorrows no 
doubt aflFected her own health, for she died in 
1712, and was buried in the parish church of 
Whitchurch, near Canons, which the princely 
Duke pulled down and completely rebuilt in a 
most sumptuous classical style as soon as his own 
house was finished. The altar, its reredos, and 
the organ were especially fine ; and so also was 
the ceiling, which was painted by the first artists 
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of the day, and on which, to use the well-known 
words of Pope : 

" There sprawled the Baints of Verrio tfnd Laguerre." 

The church itself is dedicated to St. Laurence, 
and the restoration was completed in 1715. The 
Chandos mortuary chapel attached to it at the 
north-east corner is still very beautiful, and paved 
with marble. Within is a statue of the Duke, in 
Roman costume, as large as life, standing 
between the statues of Mary, his first wife, and 
his first Duchess, Cassandra, sister to Thomas 
Willloughby, Lord Middleton, whom the Duke 
married in 1713, just one year after the death 
of the heiress of Canons. The remains of all 
rest in the vault below. 

On the accession of George I., Lord Chandos 
was created Viscount Wilton and Earl of Carnar- 
von, and in 1719 was raised still higher, being 
created Marquis of Carnarvon and Duke of 
Chandos. Other honours followed in rapid succes- 
sion ; for his Grace was a governor of the Charter 
House, Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of 
Herefordshire and Radnorshire, a member of the 
Privy Council, Ranger of Enfield-chase, and 
Chancellor of the University of St. Andrews in 
Scotland. 

About this time a curidus event is said to have 
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happened to the Duke. When travelling to or 
from Herefordshire, his Grace stopped at the 
Castle Inn at Marlborough, when, as he drove 
into the courtyard, his ears were deafened by 
piercing screams. The Duke hastily alighted, 
and beheld a very lovely young woman, scarcely 
beyond girlhood, in the grasp of a powerful fellow, 
the ostler of the inn, who was striking her in a 
most ferocious manner with a heavy horsewhip. 
Blood was streaming from her face, neck, and 
arms ; and a crowd stood around, filled with com- 
passion, yet afraid to interfere between the fero- 
cious brute and his victim. But the Duke pressed 
through the group, and sternly ordered the ruffian 
to desist. The man, daunted by the look and 
manner of the nobleman, let his whip and victim 
both fall to the ground, and replied to his ques- 
tions that the young woman was his wife, and 
that he had a right to do what he liked to her, 
ofi^ering, however, at the same time to sell this right 
to his Grace for a sum of money. Really touched by 
the sufi^erings of the beautiful girl, the Duke 
unhesitatingly closed with the offer; a sum of 
-820 was gleefully accepted by the brute of a 
husband, and the stricken young wife became, 
according to an old English custom, the pur- 
chaser's own, to do with as he would. But the 
Duke was a noble-minded gentleman ; the cast 
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oflf wife was treated by him as his ward, and 
placed where she would be educated and moulded 
into a lady. The result of his care gave him 
complete satisfaction; and when his second 
Duchess died childless in 1735, his Grace lost 
no time about raising the ostler's cast off spouse 
to be his third wife, for he married her in the 
beginning of 1736. It is certain that the Duke 
never repented of his bargain, for he says in his 
will, "I owe the greatest comfort I have enjoyed 
in this life (since I have been blest with her) to 
my Duchess, Lydia Catherine;*' and he orders 
that she shall be buried in the same depository 
as his own corpse, and that a marble figure of 
her should be set up in the momument room, but 
it was not to cost more than £200. A curious 
book in the British Museum, bound in some 
crimson velvet that remained over and above the 
quantity required for covering the coffin of this 
Duchess, tells us this story, and much more also, 
about Canons and its master. 

On April 22, 1736, Mrs. Pendarves writes to 
her friend, Dean Swift : " The Duke of Chandos's 
marriage has made a great noise, and the poor 
Duchess is often reproached with her being bred 
up in Burr Street, Wapping." To this a not6 is 
attached, to the effect that " she was a Lady Daval, 
widow of Sir Thomas Daval, and had a fortune 
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of c640,000," from which it would appear that the 
beautiful victim who had been rescued by the 
Duke, was married to a city knight as her second 
husband, and that she became a third time a wife 
herself when she married his Grace. 

While she was Duchess of Chandos, a Mr. 
Thicknesse, who was residing temporarily at 
Southampton, and daily visiting the market to 
buy provisions, took a great fancy to a civil, re- 
spectable woman, who kept a small greengrocery 
stall. On mentioning this fact to a gentleman of 
Southampton, he was told, to his great surprise, 
that this good dame was own sister to the Duchess 
of Chandos. Hastening to the market next morn* 
ing, he asked if this story was true. "Yes, 
sir," she replied, **I am." "And does your 
sister take no sort of notice of you t" asked Mr. 
Thicknesse. " Yes, sir, she takes proper notice 
of us all ; and we are many sisters." 
" What sort of notice does she take?" 
" Why, she sent for all of us up to London ; 
clothed us suitably to our station in life, and sent 
a servant to show us such things in London as 
were most likely to amuse us ; put money into 
each of our pockets, and then paid our journeys 
back again." Replying to further remarks, the 
sensible woman said, " What else could she do ? 
we were not fit to sit down at the Duke*s table." 
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It is said that when the Duchess was only 
fourteen she had gone to live as a pot-girl with 
an old woman who kept an ale-house near the 
gate of Winchester Close. In after-years this 
old body was told of the great marriage made by 
her quondam slavy. "Aye, aye,'* she replied. 
" I always told her, * Nan, Nan, you'll come to 
good/ " 

But how great an elevation it was for the 
injured and cast off ostler's wife to become 
Duchess of Chandos I Her Lord's palace of Canons, 
of which she was mistress, was so exceedingly 
magnificent I It was in the classical or Palladian 
style, and formed a quadrangle, inclosing a court, 
and it had four fronts each commanding exten- 
sive views ; avenues of elms led up to each front 
from the surrounding roads ; and the park, several 
miles in extent, swarmed with deer. The pillars 
of the great hall were of marble, and so were 
the steps of the grand staircase, each step con- 
sisting of one piece twenty-two feet long. The 
locks and hinges of the state rooms were of gold 
or silver, and the fittings up of the apartments 
matched this costliness. But, after all, the crown- 
ing glory of Canons was that shed upon it by 
the immortal Handel, who resided there con- 
tinually, and there composed " Esther," " Samp- 
son," and other oratorios, as well as his " Chandos 
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Anthems." In fact, he was the regularly appointed 
" Maestro di Capella" of the Duke (who paid the 
great master most liberally for his services) ; and 
he organised a regular cathedral choir, with 
services and instruments superior to any seen at 
that time elsewhere in England. Here, too, 
Handel found his ^'Harmonious Blacksmith." This 
was a respectable man, Powell by name, the 
parish clerk of Whitchurch, and, of course, as 
such, well-known to the great musician. One 
afternoon in 1721 a violent storm drove Handel 
into the blacksmith's forge, where he found Powell 
standing at his work, and singing a beautiful 
melody, that harmonised exactly with the same 
tone emitted by his anvil as ^low after blow fell 
upon it. Powell informed his delighted visitor 
that he had heard the tune, and caught it up, but 
did not know the name of the composer. So 
Handel carried the melody in his head back to 
Canons, and elaborated the theme into the 
*' Harmonious Blacksmith," which filled the world 
with his fame. The original MS. air, in the 
treble only, may be still seen in the old book in 
the British Museum to which reference has been 
made. A lady who endowed some almshouses at 
Whitchurch, has left it on record that Powell was 
a fine-looking man, nearly six feet high, and that 
he always wore a clean shirt, with the collar 
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'thrown back on his shoulders, and a red cap on 
his head ; and she adds that he sang constantly 
as he worked. His anvil still exists, and its tone, 
when struck, is really in the same key as the 
"Harmonious Blacksmith."* A monument to 
Poweirs memory in the churchyard records his 
name and his fame. 

But it is time to return from Handel to the 
mansion itself. It would be scarcely possible to 
exaggerate the pomp and grandeur which marked 
even the everyday life of the owner of " Princely 
Canons." The author of "A Journey through 
England," says of the Duke : " When his Grace 
goes to church he is attended by his Swiss 
Guards, ranged as the yeomen of the guards at 
St. James's Palace ; his music also plays when he 
IS at table ; he is served by gentlemen in the best 
order; and I must say that very few sovereign 
princes live with the same magnificence, grand- 
eur, and good order." He also says: "At 
the end of each of his chief avenues the Duke 
hath neat lodgings for eight old sergeants of the 
army, whom he took out of Chelsea College, who 
guard the whole, and go their rounds at night, 

* The hammer and anyil of the '* Harmonious Blacksmith," 
haying heen long kept as sacred relics, were sold among the 
SnozeU collection of curiosities hy Messrs. Futtick & Simpson, 
in June, 1879. 
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and call the hour as the watchmen do in London, 
to prevent disorders ; and they wait upon the 
Duke to chapel on Sundays." 

Though most liberal, his Grace never was im- 
provident or lavishly profuse. When he first 
arranged the plan of Canons, one of the ablest 
accountants in England was employed by him to 
make out a table of yearly, monthly, weekly, and 
even daily expenditure. This scheme was en- 
graved on a large copper-plate, and was an 
extraordinary specimen of economical wisdom. 
The Duke sold all the garden fruit which was not 
required for his own table, and would say, " It is 
as much my property as the corn and hay, and 
other produce of my fields," An aged man, 
who had been the Duke's servant, and who ap* 
peared 

" The sad historian of the pensiye scene," 

informed the writer of an article on Canons, 
published some thirty or forty years ago in the 
" Chimney Corner Companion," that, in his occa- 
sional bounties to his labourers, the Duke would 
never exceed sixpence each. " This," he would 
say, " may do you good ; more may make you idle 
and drunk." 

In spite of great losses by his concerns in the 
African company, and by the Mississippi and 

VOL. L N 
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South Sea Rpeculations, the Duke was ever a 
liberal patron of learning and merit. The follow- 
ing story will go far to prove my words. A 
clergyman whom he much esteemed was one day 
looking over the library at Canons, and was 
bidden by its noble, owner to fix upon any book 
he liked, and it should be his. The gentleman 
very politely chose one of no great price, but 
afterwards found a bank bill of considerable 
value between its leaves. Greatly- surprised, he 
brought the bill and the book back to Canons : 
the Duke took back the bill, but only to 
exchange it for one of double the value, saying, 
" Accept that, sir, for your honesty." 

In his library the Duke could boast of having 
a valuable collection of MS. records of Ireland 
before, during, and after the troubles of the Civil 
War, collected by Sir James Ware. When Lord 
Clarendon was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland (1686) 
he obtained these MSS. from the heir of Sir 
James, and brought them to England, and after 
his death, they were sold to the Dukeof Chandos. 
Dean Swift was very anxious that his Grace 
should present them to the public library at 
Dublin, but did not see his way to asking the 
favour. 

Hogarth, too, found a patron in the duke, and 
when Pope disgraced his muse by unjust and 
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sarcastic wit, levelled at the owner of Canons 
the painter punished the bard of Twickenham by 
representing him as standing on a scaflFold white- 
washing Burlington House, and bespattering the 
Duke of Chandos's carriage as it passed along 
Piccadilly. 

Yet it must be owned that, whether just or 
unjust towards its owner, Pope was a true 
prophet respecting the short-lived magnificence of 
Canons. 

" Another age shaU see the golden ear 
Emhrown the slope and nod on the parterre ; 
Deep haryests hury all his pride has planned, 
And laughing Ceres reassume the land.*' 

These lines were destined to have a speedy 
and sad verification in the very next generation, 
as will be seen in the sequel. 

The Duke's eldest surviving son, John, Mar- 
quis of Carnarvon, married Lady Catherine 
ToUemache, a daughter of the Earl of Dysart ; 
but the husband and wife died, without the for- 
mer having succeeded to the dukedom, and leaving 
only one daughter, also a Catherine. 

The Duke himself also died in August, 1744, 
and his widow followed him to the grave some 
six years later. Owing to disputes with the 
Duke's younger son and successor, Henry, 
second Duke of Chandos, the duchess-dowager 

N 2 
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ordered that the provisions of her Lord's will 
should not be carried out, but that she should be 
buried elsewhere. This was done, but in the 
following year her remains were disinterred and 
laid in the Chandos vault ; no monument, how- 
ever, representing the Duke's best beloved wife 
was placed in the mortuary chapel. 

Under the second Duke, the estate became 
more sadly encumbered than ever ; and on his 
death his executors found it necessary to put 
Canons up for sale, a special Act of Parliament 
having been passed to empower them to do so. 
No purchaser, however, could be found for the 
mansion and estate as a whole ; so, at last, the 
house was pulled to pieces, and the materials sold 
by auction in 1747, in separate lots, that which 
had cost a quarter of a million to build producing 
only £11,000. The marble staircase was bought 
by the Earl of Chesterfield for his house in May- 
fair ; the fine columns became a portico for Wan- 
stead House, in Essex, which has since been also 
demolished. The equestrian statue of George I. 
(one of the many sculptures which adorned the 
grounds at Canons) was transferred to Leicester- 
square, where it was allowed to perish. It does 
not appear what became of a grand carving in 
wood, by Grinling Gibbons, which we find in 
Evelyn's Diary was purchased by the Duke ; but 
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Mr. Hallet, a cabinet maker in Long- Acre, bought 
the greater part of the estate, and a large quantity 
of building materials, with which he erected a 
villa. Some idea of the magnificence of the 
mansion itself may be formed from the fact that 
the two porters' lodges, having each six rooms on 
the. ground floor, being raised a story higher 
by the new owner of Canons, were let to private 
gentlemen, one of them being a baronet, Sir Hugh 
Dalrymple. 

Riches, even when honestly obtained, are apt 
to make to themselves wings and flee away ; but 
ill-gotten gains, as we know, seldom prosper. 
And this was certainly the case with Canons. 
The immediate cause, or at all events one cause, 
of the break-up and forced sale of Canons, was 
the attempt of the second Duke to buy up— at all 
sorts of fancy prices of course — the whole of the 
land which lay between his country seat and his 
town house near Cavendish Square — a house still 
immortalised by the name of Chandos Street. 
This he wished to do, in order that he might 
drive his coach-and-six from the one place to the 
other without passing the bounds of his estate. 
Two of the splendid houses on the north side of 
Cavendish Square, now the mansions of peers of 
the realm, were erected as residences for the 
Duke's porters and other members of his house- 
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hold. In order to eflFect his purpose, the Duke 
would have had to buy up half Marylebone, St. 

r 

John's Wood, Hendon, and Kingsbury. It is no 
wonder that he should have failed in the attempt ; 
it would have been far more wonderful if he had 
succeeded. 

The tourist who wishes to make a pilgrimage 
to Canons at the present time, will find it very 
much like the play of "Hamlet" without the 
character of Hamlet. The park is still there, but, 
though for the most part under grass, it is cut up 
by hedges and railings into separate fields. A 
few of the fine elms, which once formed the 
avenues, still stand like solitary sentinels ; the 
carp and tench still swim lazily about in the two 
large fish-ponds on either side of the carriage 
road which leads up to the new mansion from 
the town of Edgware ; the shrubberies are still 
green with magnificent bays, laurels, cypresses, 
and other ornamental trees^ interspersed with 
oaks, chestnuts, and hazels ; and beyond the west 
end of Whitchurch churchyard may be distinctly 
traced, though now grown over with turf, not 
with corn, as prophesied by Pope, the splendid 
road down which the Duke and his Duchess used 
to drive in their coach-and-six, and with their tall 
guards in front, on Sundays, to bear Handel's 
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music in their velvet-lined gallery or tribune at 
the west end of the sacred edifice. But the 
mansion itself is clean gone, though the vistas 
which it once commanded may be seen. The 
iron gates which once closed the southern entrance 
now span the centre of the gardens of New 
College at Oxford ; and I am told that the golden 
lamps which lighted the chief avenue to the houRe 
were for many years to be seen at Day and 
Martin's shop in Holborn. Sic transit gloria 
rerum. 

Strange to say no painting of Canons as it was 
in its glory is known to exist ; nor is there any 
engraving of it in the print-room of the British 
Museum, though there are two elevations of its 
principal front in the King's library, dated in 
1721 and 1730, engraved by Hulsberg. These 
display its chief features, eleven windows in three 
tiers above one another, divided by lofty columns, 
the cornice at the top being crowned with six 
or seven classical and symbolical statues, not 
unlike those to be seen in old drawings of the 
" Queen's House," the predecessor of Buckingham 
Palace. 

I should add that, after the Duke's death, the 
Barony of Chandos was claimed by the Rev. 
Edward Timewell Brydges, of Wootton Court, in 
Kent, elder brother of Sir Egerton Brydges ; but 
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the claim was not successful, the House of Lords 
deciding that the descent of the claimant was not 
proved. But the Chandos Peerage case well de- 
serves a chapter to itself. 
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THE SPENCERS AND COMPTONS. 



THE present Marquis of Northampton owns the 
picturesque halls of Castle Ashby and 
Compton Wynyates, with thousands of broad 
acres in Northamptonshire and Warwickshire; 
but a large part of his wealth comes to him as the 
ground landlord of an extensive and valuable 
estate in Clerkenwell, Islington, and Canonbury, 
where we find nearly all his family names repre- 
sented in the nomenclature of the neighbourhood 
— Northampton Square, Wilmington Square, Spen- 
cer Street, Compton Street, Alwyne Road, &c. 
How this property came to be added to the ori- 
ginal landed estates of the Comptons in the mid- 
land counties, I will tell my readers in the present 
paper. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth there happened 
to be living in the City of London a worthy and 
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respected merchant, Sir John Spencer — a man 
apparently of good family and extractioDi and 
who, like many a younger son of aristocratic 
houses, had entered on a mercantile life eastward 
of Temple Bar. Apparently he had so far suc- 
ceeded in his aims that he was called on all sides 
" rich Spencer," and he was successively Alderman 
and Lord Mayor, filling the civic chair in the 
year of grace 1593-4. Sir John was at that time 
living at Crosby House, in Bishopsgate, which he 
had just purchased from the family of Alderman 
Bond, and there he kept his mayoralty, with all 
its accompaniments of feasting and revelry, one 
notable feature of the latter being a " masque" 
which was performed by the students of Gray's 
Inn and the Temple, in the presence of the 
" Virgin Queen," Spencer, a few years later, 
entertained at Crosby House the French Ambas- 
sador, the Marquis of Rosny, who was afterwards 
better known as the Duke of Sully. Consider- 
able additions and alterations were made to Crosby 
House during its occupancy by Sir John Spencer, 
and he also built some extensive warehouses close 
to the hall — doubtless to accommodate his imports 
from abroad. The good knight no doubt amassed 
a considerable fortune by his business as a cloth- 
worker ; but it is probable that he possessed many 
other rescources for increasing his worldly 
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treasures. The wealth of Sir John, indeed, was 
so notorious that it is said a Dunkirk pirate once 
contrived a plot, with twelve of his men, to carry 
him off, in hopes of obtaining £50,000 as a 
ransom. Landing at Barking Creek, the men 
made their way northwards from the banks of the 
Thames towards the suburban residence of Sir 
John, Canonbury House, Islington. Here they 
hid themselves in ditches, near a field path lead- 
ing to the house ; but no Sir John came that way. 
A special Providence must have watched over 
him and his money-bags. The wealthy merchant, 
fortunately, had been detained that night in 
London, and so the plot was frustrated. 

Now it so happened that this Sir John Spencer 
was not only very wealthy, and a man who stood 
high at court — having more than once found 
money, I fancy, for royalty in its exigencies — ^but 
he was also blessed with a very pretty daughter, 
who, having no brother to stand in her way, was 
undoubtedly heiress to the old alderman's wealth. 
And, like other only daughters, it appears that 
pretty Miss Elizabeth Spencer was wayward and 
VTilful, and did not show at all an obedient dis- 
position when her father spoke to her about her 
chance of marrying some great man about the 
court. At all events, though he lectured her rather 
sharply perhaps at times, on her waywardness and 
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her unwillingnes to submit herself to the parental 
reins, she resolved, in the matter of her marriage 
at least, to have her own way, and to wed nobody 
except of her own free choice. Accordingly, one 
fine day, when the old gentleman was intent on 
money-making, or perchance taking his after- 
dinner nap — for it was customary at that time to 
dine early— she quietly eloped with one Mr. 
William Compton, the eldest son of Henry, Lord 
Compton, of Compton Wynyates. Tradition says 
that she was carried off from Canonbury House 
in a baker's basket, by the contrivance of her 
lover and her maid ; but then tradition, as we 
know, does not always speak very truthfully: 
nevertheless, we are assured that the story is 
confirmed by a picture representing the little 
episode preserved among the family paintings at 
Castle Ashby. 

Instead of being pleased at finding that his 
daughter had secured a coronet in reversion, the 
old gentleman growled and stamped and raved ; 
for he is said to have gone ** quite distracted," or 
to have pretended to do so, on hearing that, in 
spite of all the good advice that he had given 
her, Bessie had even now turned her back upon 
him, and — like many a rich heiress both before 
that time and since— had gone off with the man 
whom she adored above all others. 
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With reference to this runaway match, a pleasant 
story is told, apparently on good authority, and 
one which places the character of Queen Elizabeth 
for once in an amiable light. Sir John had 
utterly discarded his daughter ; and it was only by 
the plotting and scheming of our Maiden Queen 
that a reconciliation was eflfected. To bring 
about this Her Majesty, then residing either at 
Greenwich or at Hampton Court, was obliged to 
resort to a stratagem. When the runaway bride 
was about to become a mother, the Queen one 
day in a playful mood requested— or rather, as 
being a Tudor, commanded— Sir John to stand 
along with herself as sponsor to the first offspring 
of a young couple whom she knew well, and who . 
were happy in their love though discarded by an 
unnatural father. Eager to stand well with his 
sovereign, and to link his own name with hers 
by hook or by crook, the City Knight most 
willingly complied with the royal command, and 
presented himself at the font, where Her Majesty 
declared his own name — Spencer — as the Chris- 
tian name of the child. It is difficult to suppose 
that the worthy Knight, remembering that he 
had discarded his own daughter some twelve- 
month previously, had no suspicion of the trick 
that was being played upon him ; but, be this as it 
may, he took up the part assigned to him, and 
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played it with a good grace, and even went so 
far as to say— -doubtless in a speech at the chris- 
tening feast— that, having " cut oflf his daughter 
with a shilling," he should now adopt this boy as 
his son. The parents of the child at a given signal, 
now walked into the room from behind the arras ; 
and the Knight, to his (real or imaginary) surprise, 
found himself pledged irretrievably to the adoption 
of his own grandson. The Queen and all her 
court ladies laughed heartily at the ruse^ and even 
the crusty old Knight confessed himself no match 
for the women in such a piece of strategic warfare; 
80 he kissed his daughter, and was reconciled to 
her on the spot, and probably went oflf home 
with a lighter heart than he had felt for some 
time. 

On the death of Sir John Spencer in 1609, his 
vast accumulations and estates descended to his 
son-in-law, Compton, whose mind, it is recorded, 
was so shaken by this sudden " windfall" of 
wealth that he too, like his father-in-law, became 
temporarily insane. Whether Spencer ever 
actually resided at Crosby House, after coming 
into possession of it, is uncertain. But the body 
of the old Knight was buried close by in St. 
Helen's Church, Bishopsgate, where his monument 
is still to be seen with the eflSgy of his daughter 
in a kneeling attitude at his feet, perhaps duti- 
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fully begging his pardon for her wilfulness As 
for the bridegroom who had run oflf with 
Elizabeth Spencer, he lived to succeed to his own 
father's barony of Compton, and to be created 
Earl of Northampton, and nominated a Knight 
of the Garter and Lord President of the Marches 
of Wales. He died in 1630, and his death is 
thus singularly recorded in a letter dated July 2 
in that year : " Yesterday se'nnight the Earl of 
Northampton, after he had waited on the King 
at supper, and also had supped himself, went 
into a boat with others to wash himself (bathe) in 
the Thames, and so soon as his legs were in the 
water, but to the knees, he had the colic, and 
cried out, ' Heave me into the boat again, for I 
am a dead man.' " His words were but too true, 
for the " colic" carried him oflf before nightfall. 

And now, what became of the child bom and 
baptised under these romantic circumstances. 
He also grew up to boyhood and manhood in due 
course, and, entering the army, gained great 
distinction under the royal standard, and fell 
sword in hand, fighting against the Roundheads 
at the battle of Hopton Heath, Staffordshire, 
having survived his, father only ten or twelve 
years. He married a daughter of the House of 
Beaumont, who brought him a family of two 
daughters and also six sons, five of whom 
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held commissions in the royal army, and became 
leaders among the cavaliers, whilst the youngest, 
Henry, rose to become Bishop of London. His 
second son. Sir Charles Compton, was with his 
father at Edgehill and at Hopton Heath ; but he 
is most famous for a daring exploit in Cheshire, 
where he attempted to surprise Beeston Castle, in 
disguise, attended by only six followers. In this he 
succeeded so far as to possess himself of the out- 
works, to cut down the drawbridge, to seize on 
the governor's troop horse, and to make prisoners 
of thirty of the garrison in their beds ; but, for 
want of being properly supported, he was forced 
to beat a retreat. 

His eldest son James, the third Earl of Nor- 
thampton, on the triumphal entry of Charles 11. 
into London, at the Restoration, met him in the 
City, at the head of a gallant band of two hun- 
dred gentlemen attired in the family livery of grey 
and blue. 

From him the Earldom of Northampton de- 
scended in an unbroken line of four generations 
to Charles, the ninth Earl, who, in 1812, was 
advanced to the Marquisate of Northampton, and 
whose only son, the second marquis, was for many 
years the accomplished and popular President of 
the Royal Society. His son is the present Mar- 
quis of Northampton. 
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The large estates of Wilmington and Compton, 
in Sussex, acquired by Sir Spencer Compton, a 
younger son of the third earl, who became suc- 
cessively Speaker of the House of Commons and 
Lord Wilmington, passed away to the Caven- 
dishes, by the marriage of the only daughter and 
heiress of the seventh earl with Lord George 
Cavendish, afterwards Earl of Burlington, the 
grandfather of the present Dnke of Devonshire. 
But the estates on the north frontier of our city 
proper, increased as they have been by the 
gradual spread of bricks and mortar about Canon- 
bury, are as well able to supplement the income 
arising from broad acres in the midlands, and to 
support the dignity of a marquis's coronet, as 
are the Covent Garden and Bloomsbury pos- 
sessions of the Russells to maintain the owner of 
Wobum Abbey in ducal splendour and magni- 
ficence. 

It only remains to place on record here a 
letter penned by Elizabeth Spencer, and ad- 
dressed by her to her husband hot very long after 
her marriage, clearly showing the ideas of a rich 
city heiress of the sixteenth century as to the 
proper style in which a lady in her position should 
be maintained after her alliance with a branch of 
the nobility : 

VOL. I. O 
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" My sweete Life. — Now I have declared to you 
ray mind for the settling of your state, I sup- 
posed that it were best for me to bethink or 
consider with myself what allowance were meetest 
for me. For, considering what care I ever had 
of your estate, and how respectfully I have dealt 
with those, which, by the laws of God, of 
nature, and civil polity, wit, religion, govern- 
ment, and honesty, you, my dear, are bound to, 
I pray and beseech you to grant to me, your 
most kind and loving wife the sum of <i81600 
per aun., quarterly to be paid. 

'* Also, I would (besides the allowance for my 
apparel ) have £600 added yearly (quarterly to be 
paid) for the performance of charitable works, and 
those things I would not, neither will be account- 
able for. Also, I will have three horses for 
my saddle, that none shall dare to lend or 
borrow : none shall lend but I ; none borrow but 
you. 

" Also, I would have two gentlewomen, lest one 
should be sick, or have some other let. Also, I 
believe that it is an indecent thing for a 
gentlewoman to stand mumping alone, when 
God hath blessed their lord and lady with 
a great estate. Also, when I ride a hunting, 
or hawking, or travel from one house to another, 
1 will have them attending ; so for either of these 
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said .women, T must and will have for either of 
them a horse. 

" Also I will have six or eight gentlemen ; and 
I will have my two coaches, — one lined with 
velvet to myself, with very fair horses, and a 
coach for my women, lined with cloth ; one laced 
with gold, the other with scarlet, and laced with 
watch-lace and silver, with four good horses. 
Also, I will have two coachmen ; one for my own 
coach, the other for my women. Also, at any 
time when I travel, I will be allowed, not only 
carriages and spare horses for me and my 
women, but I will have such carriages as shall 
be fitting for all ; not pestering my things with 
my women's, nor their's with chambermaids', or 
their's with washmaids'. Also, for laundresses, 
when I travel, I will have them sent away 
with the carnages, to see all safe; and the 
chambermaids I will have go before the 
grooms, that the chambers may be ready, 
sweety and clean. Also, for that it is indecent 
to crowd up myself with my gentleman 
usher in my coach, I will have him to have 
a convenient horse to attend me either in city or 
country ; and I must have two footmen ; and 
my desire is that you defray all the charges for 
me. 

"And, for myself (besides my yearly allowance), 

2 
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I would have twenty gowns of apparel, six of 
them excellent good ones, eight of them for the 
country, and^ix others of them very excellent 
good ones. Also, I would have put into my 
purse <£2000 and £200, and so you to pay my 
debts. Also, I would have ^66000 to buy my 
jewels, and <£4000 to buy me a pearl chain. 

'' Now, seeing I have been and am so reasonable 
unto you, I pray you do find my children apparel, 
and their schooling; and all my servants, men 
and women, their wages. 

" Also, I will have all my houses furnished, and 
all my lodging chambers to be suited with all 
such furniture as is fit ; as beds, stools, chairs, 
suitable cushions, carpets, silver warming pans* 
cupboards of plate, fair hangings, and such like. 
So, for my drawing chamber, in all houses, I 
will have them delicately furnished, both with 
hangings, couch, canopy, glass, chairs, cushions, 
and all things thereunto belonging. 

" Also, my desire is that you would pay your 
debts, build Ashby House, and purchase lands, 
and lend no money (as you love God) to the Lord 
. Chamberlain, which would have all, perhaps your 
life, from you. Remember his son, my Lord 
Walden, what entertainment he gave me when 
you were at Tilt-yard. If you were dead, he 
said he would marry me. I protest, I grieve to 
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see the poor man have so little wit and honesty, 
to use his friends so vilely. Also, he fed me 
with untruths concerning the Charter House ; 
but that is the least : he wished me much harm ; 
you know him. God keep you and me from him, 
and such as he is. 

" So, now that I have declared to you what I 
would have, and what that is I would not 
have, I pray, when you be an Earl, to allow 
me £1,000 more than now desired, and double 
attendance. 

" Your loving wife, 

"Eliz. Compton." 
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ALL THE HOWARDS. 

*' What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards.*' 

FOPS. 

TO write a complete record of the noble House 
of Howard would be really to rewrite a very 
large portion of the History of England under 
the Plantagenets and Tudors. I have no inten- 
tion of attempting so ambitious a task ; and all 
the less need of such an attempt exists, as there 
is a history of the House of Howard from the pen 
of a cadet of the family, the late Mr. Henry 
Howard of Greystoke. Still a few notes on its 
origin, and on the careers of some of the heads 
of this noble House, may not prove altogether 
devoid of interest with our readers, though to 
many of them parts of these notes may sound as 
" twice told tales." 

It is not a little strange that the family who 
for four centuries have stood at the head of our 
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English nobility should not be able to boast that 
they " came over with the Conqueror." But the 
fact is that some historians have claimed for them 
an earlier origin, and have considered that when 
the Conqueror came they were '*at home" in 
the Eastern counties, like the Coplestons and 
Cruwyses in Devonshire. Thus Dugdale writes : 
"There are those, perhaps, who will expect 
that I should ascend much higher in manifesting 
the greatness of this honourable and large spread- 
ing family of Howards, in regard I do not make 
any mention thereof above the time of Edward I., 
some supposing that their common ancestor, in 
the Saxon time, took his original appellation from 
an eminent office or command ; others, afterwards, 
from the name of a place. And some have not 
stuck to derive him from the famous Hereward, the 
chief conductor of those forces which so stoutly 
defended the Isle of Ely for a time against 
William the Conqueror and his army. But to this 
last I cannot well assent, by reason that Ingulph, 
then Abbot of Crouland, who was his contempor- 
ary, affirms that Hereward left no other issue 
than an heir female, named Turfrida, wife to 
Hugh de Evermue, Lord of Deeping, co. Lincoln. 
I shall, therefore, after much fruitless search to 
satisfy myself as well as others on this point, 
begin with William Howard, a learned and re- 
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verend judge of the Court of Common Pleas for 
a great part of the reign of Edward I. and begin- 
ning of that of Edward 11." 

But whether . Horward or Hereward was the 
first form of their name, at all events the Howards 
can carry back their pedigree to William Howard, 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas 
under the first two Edwards, from 1297 to 1308. 
Of his son. Sir John Howard, we know nothing, 
CKcept that he was of Wiggenhall, Norfolk, and 
that he was one of the Gentlemen of the Bed- 
chamber to King Edward I. His son, another 
Sir John, figures as Admiral and Captain of the 
King's Navy in the North of England, and served 
as High Sheriflf of Norfolk in 1345. The heads 
of the next two or three generations seem to have 
been remarkable for little except marrying rich 
heiresses in the Eastern Counties, the Boyses, 
Scales, Plaizes, and Tendrings ; but in the reign 
of Henry VI. we come to Sir Robert Howard, 
who consolidated the wealth of the family by a 
fortunate marriage, having secured the hand of 
the fair Lady Margaret, elder daughter of Thomas 
de Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, of an earlier line, 
and grand-daughter maternally of Richard Fitzalan, 
Earl of Arundel. By this alliance, the broad 
acres and large inheritances of those two dis- 
tinguished families were transferred to the 
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Howards, in whose hands they have remained 
down to the present time ; and in right of this 
alliance, the Duke of Norfolk is hereditary Earl 
Marshal of England, as the representative of the 
heiress of Thomas Plantagenet, surnamed De 
Bretherton, Earl of Norfolk and Marshal of Eng- 
land, eldest son of Edward I., by his second wife 
Margaret, daughter of Philip le Hardi, King of 
France. It is not given to many of our nobility 
to boast of a legitimate descent from royalty, 
whether English or foreign; but the present 
Duke of Norfolk can look back without a blush, 
and point to a French as well as English king 
among his progenitors. 

Sir John Howard, the only son of the above- 
mentioned marriage, a zealous partisan of the 
House of York, was eminent, as Sir Bernard 
Burke remarks, **Not only on account of his 
princely birth and magnificent fortune, but also 
for the stations of high trust which at different 
times had devolved upon him." It was he who 
drove the roots of the family tree deep down into the 
soil of Norfolk ; for, having distinguished him- 
self greatly in the French wars under Henry VI., 
he was appointed by Edward lY. Constable of 
the Castle of Norwich and Sheriff of Norfolk, at 
the same time obtaining a grant of some of the 
forfeited lands of James Butler, Earl of Wilt- 
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shire in England and of Ormonde in Ireland. In 
1468, being then Lord Treasurer of the Royal 
Household, Sir John obtained a grant of all the 
gains and profits which should accrue to the King 
from the coinage of money in the City and Tower 
of London, or elsewhere within the realm of Eng- 
land, during his own tenure of office. In 1470 
he was created Lord Howard, and made captain- 
general of all the King's forces on the high seas, 
in opposition to the Lancastrians, who were at 
that time rallying under the Duke of Clarence 
and Nevill, Earl of Warwick. In the following 
year he was appointed Deputy-Governor of Calais 
and the marches adjacent to that town ; and 1483 
he was raised at once from his barony to the 
highest grade of the peerage, being created Earl 
Marshal of England, and Duke of Norfolk, his 
son and heir, Thomas Howard, being at the same 
time created Earl of Surrey. His Grace had 
previously been invested also with another mark 
of royal favour in the shape of the blue riband 
of the Order of the Garter. 

** As Earl Marshal," writes Sir Bernard Burke, 
"His Grace was empowered (in the King's 
presence or absence) to bear a golden staff, tipped 
at each end with black, the upper part thereof to 
be adorned with the royal arms, and the lower 
with those of his own family ; and for the better 
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support of the dignity of the said office, he ob- 
tained a grant to himself, and his heirs for ever, 
of £20 annually, payable half yearly, out of the 
fee-farm rent of Ipswich, in Suflfolk. His Grace 
was subsequently constituted Lord AdmiMi"''of 
England, Ireland, and Aquitaine for life, afid ob- 
tained grants of divers manors and lordships in 
the counties of Suflfolk, Kent, Qambridge, Corn- 
wall, Somerset, and Wilts. But he did not long 
enjoy these great possessions ; for the next year, 
being with Richard at Bosworth Field, he fell 
in leading the van of -that prince's army. His 
Grace was warned by some of his friends to re- 
frain from attending his sovereign in the field ; 
and the night previous to the bg-ttle the following 
distich was set upon his gate : 

" Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold, 
For Dickon thy master is bought and sold." 

Yet he would not desert his royal master; but as 
he had faithfully lived under him, so he manfully 
died by his side. 

I have shown how the gallant Sir John Howard, 
by his steadfast adherence to the royal cause 
during the "troublous times" when the rival 
houses of York and Lancaster were striving hard 
for supremacy, came to be created Lord Howard^ 
and afterwards advanced to the highest dignity 
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in the Peerage. But, besides being created Duke 
of Norfolk and Earl Marshal of England, his 
Grace had conferred upon him a " special grant of 
diverse manours and lordships." He did not, 
however, live long to enjoy these great honours 
and possessions ; for before the close of the fol- 
lowing year, namely, on the 22nd of August, 
1485, being placed in the van of the army on 
Bosworth Field, he was there slain with the King 
his master. The Dukedom was attainted by 
Parliament in the following month of November, 
vfhen not only v^ere all his Grace's honours for- 
feited, but his only son, Thomas, Earl of Surrey, 
being also attainted, likewise lost his Earldom. 
Although the young and gallant Lord Surrey 
had fought on the side of Richard, and had been 
taken prisoner at^Bosworth, he was, however, after 
suffering three years' imprisonment in the Tower, 
restored to his Earldom by Henry VH., by whom 
he was specially employed in restraining the in- 
cursions of the Scots, and in suppressing some 
northern insurrections. His Lordship was after- 
v^ards appointed Lord Treasurer of England, and 
on the death of the King he acted as one of his 
executors. Bluff King Hal looked kindly on the 
young Earl, and one of his first acts after his 
accession v^as to renew his patent as Lord 
Treasurer ; his Lordship being at the same time 
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sworn a member of the Privy Council, and in the 
following year made Earl Marshal for life. Two 
years later, Lord Surrey, who had already dis- 
tinguished himself in a military capacity, was 
sent as general of the army against the Scots, 
whom he eflfectually routed at Flodden Field, 
where James IV. of Scotland was slain. In this 
battle his son Thomas, then Lord Admiral, at- 
tended him, and, with his other son Edmund, 
led the van. James fell, amid heaps of his 
warlike peters and gentlemen, being pierced with 
an arrow, and mortally wounded on the head 
with a bill. The conflict, however, was continued 
till nightfall, and Lord Surrey was uncertain of 
the victory till the returning dawn revealed the 
fact that the field was abandoned by the foe. 
The following letter to the King, written by the 
Queen's own hand, may be of interest : 

" Sir. — My Lord Howard hath sent me a letter 
open to your Grace within oon of myn, by the 
whiche ye shall see at length the grete victorye 
that our Lord hath sent your subjects in your 
absence ; and for this cause it is noo nede herin 
to trouble your Grace with long writing ; but, to 
my thinking, this battell hath been to your Grace 
and al your realme the grettest honor that coude 
bee, and more than ye shuld wyn al the crown of 
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Fraunce; thanked be God of it, and I am suer 
your Grace forgetteth not to doe this, which 
shall bee cause to sende you many more such 
grete victoryes, as trust he shall do. My husband, 
for hastynesse with Rogecrosse, I could not sende 
your Grace the peese of the Kinge of Scotts cote, 
which John Clyn now bringeth, in this your 
Grace shall see how I can kepe my promys ; 
sending you for your baners a King's cote. I 
thought to send himself unto you, but our 
Englishe men's harts would not suflfer it, it 
shuld have been better for him to have been in 
peas, than to have this rewarde; al that God 
sendeth is for the best. My Lord of Surroy, my 
Henry, wold fayne knowe your pleasure in the 
buryeing of the King of Scott's body, for he hath 
written to me soo, with the next messanger your 
Grace's pleasure may bee herin knowen: and 
with this I make an ende, praying God to send 
you home shortly ; for without this no joye here 
can be accomplished ; and for the same I pray, 
and now go to our Lady at Walsingham, that I 
promised soe longe ago to see, at Woborne the 
xvj day of September. 

" I send your Grace herein a bill founde in a 
Scottyshe man's purse, of suche things as the 
Frenshe King sent to the said King of Scotts to 
make warre against you ; beseeching you to send 
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Mathewe Heder as sone this messanger cometh to 
bring me tydings from your Grace.— Your humble 
wife and true servant, Katharine," 

When the King returned to his palace at Rich- 
mond, a month or two afterwards, he was not 
unmindful of the services of the Earl, and of 
those who fought under him in that memorable 
battle. The Earl had a special grant of an 
honourable augmentation of his arms, in the 
shape of the upper half of the Scottish lion, 
pierced through the mouth with an arrow, and 
displayed upon the bend argent of his shield. 
A sword and a dagger, said to have belonged to 
the unfortunate King James, are still preserved 
at the College of Arms, among the trophies of 
the illustrious House of Howard. 

Lord Surrey was advanced in 1514 to the 
Dukedom of Norfolk, and received the blue ribbon 
of the Order of the Garter, and also a new patent 
for the oflSce of Lord Treasurer. His eldest son 
Thomas— who, like his father before him, was 
created Earl of Surrey in the Duke's lifetime— 
greatly distinguished himself in engagements 
both on sea and on land, acting at one time as 
Lord High Admiral, and at another as General 
of the English Army. He passed, however, under 
the same trials and troubles as those which had 
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marked the lives of his father and grandfather, 
being attainted by his capricious sovereign in 
1546, but restored in blood seven years later and 
made a Knight of the Garter, only just a year 
before his death. His son Henry — the noble, 
generous, and high-souled Lord Surrey — is cele- 
brated in English history as a statesman, poet, 
and warrior. He is thus characterised by Sir 
Egerton Brydges : 

^' Excellent in arts and in arms ; a man of 
learning, a genius, and a hero; of a generous 
temper and a refined heart ; he united all the gal- 
lantry and unbroken spirit of a rude age with all 
the elegance and grace of a polished era. With 
a splendour of descent, in possession of the 
highest honours and abundant wealth, he relaxed 
not his eflforts to deserve distinction by his per- 
sonal worth. Conspicuous in the rough exercises 
of tilts and tournaments, and commanding armies 
with skill and bravery in expeditions against the 
Scots under his father, he found time, at a period 
when our literature was rude and barbarous, to 
cultivate his mind with all the exquisite spirit of 
the models of Greece and Rome, to catch the 
excellencies of the revived muses of Italy, and to 
produce in his own language compositions which 
in simplicity, perspicuitj% graceful ornament, and 
just and natural thought, exhibited a shining 
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contrast with the works of his predecessors, and 
an example which his successors long attempted 
in vain to follow." 

His execution, at the command of the King, was 
one of the foulest blots on Henry's character ; and 
it was a fortunate thing that the King died just 
in time to respite the father from the block on 
which the son fell a victim. He (the father), 
however, remained a prisoner in the Tower till 
August, 1553, the day on which Queen Mary 
made her entry into London, when, without any 
pardon or restitution^ he was allowed to be Duke 
of Norfolk, and had his lands restored. His 
Grace, as readers of English history know, led a 
troop of horse against Sir Thomas Wyatt, on the 
advance of the latter in his insurrection. On the 
suppression of the rebellion his Grace, being then 
upwards of eighty years old, retired to Kenning 
Hall, his seat in Norfolk, where he died in July, 
1554. 

Thomas, the fourth Duke— the son of Lord 
Surrey— made a matrimonial alliance with the 
heiress of the FitzAlans, with whom he obtained 
the noble castle of Arundel and other broad lands 
in the south of England. After her death, be 
espoused the heiress of Lord Audley of Walden, 
who brought to him the estate and mansion of 
Audley End. By his first wife he had a son. Philip, 
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who succeeded him as Duke ; and by the second 
two other sons, who founded the noble houses of 
Howard Earl of SuflFolk, and Howard Earl of 
Carlisle, respectively. 

It is almost needless to add that the fourth Duke, 
holding as he did to the ancestral faith, and 
serving in high posts under Elizabeth, shared the 
fate of his forefathers, and lived to see his duke- 
dom forfeited, and his race attainted for high 
treason ; he had kept up communications with 
Mary Queen of Scots, and so roused Queen 
Elizabeth^s jealousy. He laid his head upon the 
block on Tower Hill in 1572. 

Happily, however, the golden thread of good 
fortune, which had for two centuries been worked 
into the dark robes of the Howards, did not fail 
once more to assert its magical influence, for the 
Duke's son, Philip, inherited, in right of his mo- 
ther, whom the attainder could not and did not 
affect, the Earldom of Arundel, and the Baronies 
of FitzAlan, Maltravers, &c., and was actually 
summoned to Parliament in that Earldom. But 
he too was attainted through Tudor jealousy, 
and died a prisoner in the Tower of London. 
Philip's son, Thomas, also, though he suffered 
severely in purse and in person while the last 
Tudor sat upon the throne, was fortunate enough 
to retrieve the fortunes of the family ; for no 
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sooner was James I., son of Mary Queen of Scots, 
seated on the throne, than an Act of Parliament 
was passed restoring the house of Norfolk to a 
part of its honours and emoluments. 

It was reserved, however, for his Lordship's 
grandson, Thomas, to reap the full benefits 
arising from his ancestor's fidelity to the cause 
of the Scottish Queen, for it was not until 1664 
(four years after the restoration of Charles II.) 
that the Dukedom of Norfolk was revived with 
its original precedence. A few months later, 
another Act of Parliament was passed confirming 
the same, with reversionary clauses in default of 
male issue to the heirs male of his grandfather, 
and to several other branches of his family, so 
as to prevent the dukedom from ever becoming 
extinct. 

The Duke, thus restored in blood and in pos-' 
sessions, lived till 1677, when his honours passed 
to his brother Henry, who had already been 
created Lord Howard of Castle Rising and Earl 
of Norwich. His Grace was also created Earl 
Marshal of England. This representative of the 
illustrious House of Howard was, says Granger, 
^^ a man of great good-nature, but there was no- 
thing shining in his character." On the con- 
trary, he is represented in the " Memoirs of 
Grammont" as a man of slender capacity, and 
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of little or do politeDess in his manDers. He 
was a considerable benefactor to the Royal So- 
ciety, who assembled at his house in London 
after the fire in 1666. At the suggestion of John 
Evelyn, he gave the Arundel marbles to the 
University of Oxford, These were by far the 
most precious of the relics of Grecian art which 
his grandfather possessed, and the most valua- 
ble of their kind then in the world. They 
formerly stood exposed to the air in the gardens 
of Arundel House, in the Strand. 

His Grace died in 1683-4, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Henry, who was in due course 
invested with the insignia of the Order of the 
Garter, and appointed Earl Marshal of England. 
He was firm and staunch to his religion, but it 
was not the faith of his fathers. " One day,** 
says Burnet, " the King gave the Duke of Nor- 
folk the sword of State to carry before him to 
the Popish chapel: and he stood at the door. 
Upon which the King said to him, * My Lord, 
your father would have gone further ;' to which 
the Duke answered, ' Your Majesty's father was 
the better man, and he would not have gone so 
far.' " On his death in 1701, without issue, the 
Dukedom devolved in succession upon his 
nephews, Thomas and Edward, sons of his bro- 
ther. Lord Thomas Howard. On the death of 
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Edward, the ninth Duke, the Earldom of Nor- 
wich and Barony of Gastle-Rising became ex- 
tinct; but the Dukedom and other honours 
passed to his Grace's kinsman, Charles Howard, 
son of Charles Howard of Greystoke, grandson 
of Henry Earl of Arundel, and nephew of the 
fifth and sixth Dukes of Norfolk. 

Of the succeeding members of the ducal house 
of Norfolk who have in any way distinguished 
themselves I shall speak presently ; but suflSce 
it to say here that the most recent eleva- 
tion of a member of the Howard family to the 
peerage was in the person of Admiral the Hon. 
Edward Granville Howard (brother of the Earl 
of Carlisle), who was, in 1873, created Lord 
Lanerton. This creation raised the number of 
the Howard family, who at present hold seats in 
the House of Lords, to seven. These are the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of Suffolk, Effingham, 
Wicklow, Carlisle, and Barons Howard of Glos- 
sop and Lanerton. In fact, the seven peers hold 
eight coronets between them, for the Earl of 
Suffolk is also Earl of Berkshire by virtue of a 
separate creation. Lord Howard de Walden is 
not a Howard paternally, but an Ellis, though 
the first Lord Howard de Walden was a grand- 
son of Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk. Besides 
the above titles, various members of the Howard 
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family, all descended either from the first Duke 
of Norfolk, or from his kinsmen, have held in 
past years the following titles : Henry Howard, 
created Lord Howard in 1470, and another 
Henry Howard created Earl of Norwich in 1672, 
Viscount Howard of Bindon (created 1559, ex- 
tinct 1610), Earl of Nottingham (created 1596, 
extinct 1642), Baron Howard of Castle Rising 
(created 1669, extinct 1777), Baron Howard of 
Escrick (created 1628, extinct 1715), Baron Ho- 
ward of Marnhull (created 1604, extinct 1614), 
Earl of Northampton (created 1604, extinct 
1614), Earl of Bindon and Baron Chesterford 
(extinct 1722), Earl and Viscount Stafford (ex- 
tinct 1762). The Barony of Stafford was created 
in favour of Sir William Howard in 1640, although 
now possessed by the ancient family of Jerning- 
ham, of Costessey, in Norfolk. Various members 
of the ducal house of Howard have at various 
times, and for shorter or longer periods held the 
Baronies of Eerdeston, Beauchamp of Bletsoe, 
Fumival, Strange of Blackmere, Talbot, Mow- 
bray, if not others. The present Duke of Norfolk 
is also Earl of Arundel, Earl of Surrey, Earl of 
Norfolk, and Earl Marshal, Baron Fitzalan, 
Baron of C!lun, Baron Oswaldestre, and Baron 
Maltravers, and co-heir to some of the titles 
mentioned above, or to moieties of the same. 
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His grandfather, too, was called to the Upper 
House in his father's Barony of Maltravers in 
1841. The Earl of Carlisle is also Viscount 
Howard of Morpeth, Baron D'Acre of Gillesland, 
and co-heir to a moiety of the Barony of Greystock, 
or Greystoke; the Earl of Effingham is also 
Baron Howard of Effingham ; the Earl of Wick- 
low (whose ancestor Sir Bernard Burke styles 
^' a scion of the Howards of England") is also 
Viscount Wicklow and Baron Clonmore in the 
peerage of Ireland ; the Earl of Suffolk and Berk» 
shire is also Viscount Andover and Baron Howard 
of Charlton. It is probable that even the long 
list here given does not exhaust the catalogue of 
the honours which during the last four centuries 
have been showered down upon this family since 
the day that the eminent Yorkist General, Sir 
John Howard, was raised to the peerage, just 
fifteen years before he fell fighting by the side 
of Richard on Bosworth Field. The Dukedom, 
though three times forfeited by attainder, has 
about it a singular vitality, having been three 
times revived ; and the '* Peerages" tell us — 
though after the ruling in the case of the Barony 
of Berkeley the statement might possibly not be 
held to stand good in law — that ^^ the Earldom 
of Arundel belongs to the Duke of Norfolk, not 
only by creation, but also as a feudal honour, 
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by possession of Arundel Castle only, having 
been so adjudged by Act of Parliament, 11th 
Henry VI." But, at all events, speaking roughly, 
it may be said that the Howards own,^ or have 
owned in the English peerage one dukedom, a 
doz^n earldoms, four viscountcies, and at least 
twenty baronies, as well as an earldom, a vis- 
countcy, and a barony in the peerage of the 
sister-kingdom. Nearly fifty coronets in four 
centuries form a roll of honours never equalled 
by any other English house in ancient or modern 
times. There should be mentioned, too, a fur- 
ther list of continental honours and peerages 
conferred on, or succeeded to, by members of 
this illustrious family — for three separate Ho- 
wards, of separate branches, have been created 
peers, or inherited as nobles, of Austria, and two 
more of Spain, while another family of Howards 
holds, by descent, various titles of the separate 
or late independent States of Italy — namely, 
Marquis of Monte Leone, Counts of Civitella, 
Santa Maria, and San Pietro, and Barons of 
Vico, Bagnoli, Castel Franco, Magliano, Mon- 
talto, Borghetto, San Georgio, and San Martino, 
and has claim to far higher honours — those of 
Prince of Villafranca and Duke of Isola and Ca- 
sali, titles held by ancestors of this branch of 
the Howards. One of the Howards was created 
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a Cardinal in the sixteenth century, and a mem- 
ber of another branch is a Cardinal at the present 
day, these being all descendants, in various 
stages, of the first Duke of Norfolk. 

I must now proceed to relate a curious episode 
in the history of this noble house just sixty years 
ago. 

The noble House of Howard has figured in 
other ways than as the cradle of statesmen, poets, 
and soldiers, and titled nobles. It is true that it 
has^ not been remarkable for a rigid adherence to 
the ancient faith, for Henry, the seventh Duke, 
forsook the religion of his ancestors and gave in 
his adherence to Protestantism. And although 
his father, the tenth Duke, refused to desert his 
colours, yet Charles, the eleventh Duke, finding 
himself, whilst yet a commoner, debarred by his 
religion from taking part in public life as a 
member of Parliament, renounced "Popery," 
subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles, and took his 
seat in St. Stephen's just a century ago as an 
adherent of Fox and the great Whig party. But, 
whatever religion he professed, he was no credit 
to it ; and the fact that, though twice married to 
heiresses, he lived a rollicking life among the 
London clubs, taverns, and bagnios, where he 
was often seen rolling on the floor '^ as drunk as 
a lord '* of his own day, or as a working man of 
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our times, does DOt say much for his morals. He 
was a straDge eccentric being ; and, though he 
strongly abjured the use of soap and the bath, he 
had a great idea of his dignity as the first peer of 
the realm and head of the House of Howard, 
though perhaps he was almost equally proud of 
the staff of ofiice which he carried of right as 
Earl Marshal. All sorts of stories are told of 
him ; for instance, on one occasion when, in his 
cups, he had fallen on the floor of an hotel in 
Covent Garden, he refused, on account of his 
dignity, to be helped up on his feet again by Mr. 
Hudleston, a gentleman of ancient descent in 
Cumberland, because, " it would never do for the 
head of the House of Howard to acknowledge 
such an obligation to the head of an untitled 
Hudleston." On another occasion, doubtless with 
the special object of glorifying himself and his 
position, he resolved to celebrate the three 
hundredth anniversary of his Dukedom by invi- 
ting to dine with him in the great hall at Arundel 
Castle every man and youth of the name of 
Howard who could prove a legitimate descent, no 
matter through how many generations, from his 
ancestor who originally won the Dukedom. In 
the end, however, he somewhat improved, for he 
at all events lived to the allotted time of three* 
score years and ten, and took an active part in 
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political affairs and became ^'a patron of the 
arts and sciences." 

I havie said that this Duke threw in his lot 
with Fox and the Whigs ; had he lived half a 
century later, he would have been deemed the 
champion of the Radicals. For in the early 
period of the French Revolution, and when any- 
thing save ** loyalty and royalty " was at a dis- 
count, his Grace was dismissed by George III. 
from his lieutenancy of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and from his command of a militia 
regiment, for having proposed after dinner at the 
^' Crown and Anchor" in the Strand, as a toast, 
" The People, the source of power." He recovered 
however, the royal favour, being a few years 
afterwards appointed to the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Sussex, and the Colonelcy of the Sussex Militia. 
But even this Duke must be accredited with some 
good and useful deeds. He was a staunch patron 
of agriculture and the useful arts, and largely 
restored and even partially rebuilt both the 
Castle of Arundel, and also his Herefordshire 
seat of Holme Lacy, which he obtained by his 
marriage with the heiress of the Scudamores. 
But when I have said this, I fear that I have ex- 
hausted the catalogue of his good deeds. 

On his death at the close of the year 1815, the 
line of the Howards of Greystoke came to an 
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end; but the ducal titles, the office of Earl 
Marshal, the Castle of Arundel, and the headship 
of this great house all passed to a distant cousin, 
Mr. Bernard Edward Howard, the son of one 
Bernard Howard, who, though a cadet of a ducal 
house, finding that a parliamentary life was 
closed against his ambition, thought it no in- 
dignity to go out to Lisbon, and to embark in 
the wine trade. This gentleman was the elder 
son of the Hon. Bernard Howard, younger son of 
Henry Frederick, Earl of Arundel, and he had to 
go back up the family tree as far as the fourth 
Duke, in order to find a common ancestor with 
his immediate predecessor. Though a Roman 
Catholic, he was allowed to exercise his functions 
as Earl Marshal, a special Act of Parliament 
being passed in his favour to enable him to hold 
the office ; and in 1829, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing the removal of those disabilities which 
had prevented him from sitting in Parliament by 
the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill. His son, 
the Earl of Surrey, almost at the same time took 
his seat in the House of Commons for Horsham, 
as the first English Roman Catholic member; 
though, some twenty years later, the latter, long 
after succeeding to the Dukedom, professed him- 
self a Protestant for a time. His Grace, was the 
grandfather of the present Duke, who, to say the 
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least, has shown his attachmeDt to the faith of 
his fathers by great pecuniary sacrifices, and even 
princely charities, to the Communion of which he 
is, in England, the leading layman. 

But the House of Howard, like many another 
noble family, has had a skeleton in its closet, 
and, indeed, had a narrow escape, some sixty 
years ago, of furnishing materials for a romantic 
episode. It has been stated above that on the 
death of Charles, eleventh Duke, in 1815, the 
nearest blood relation was the distant cousin, Mr. 
Bernard Edward Howard, who succeeded as 
twelfth Duke. But the right of this distant 
cousin was not unquestioned. There was a 
certain Mr. Walter Howard, who for some years 
had endeavoured to prevail on the late Duke to 
acknowledge him as his heir, and who if he really 
had been the person whom he claimed, and 
probably believed himself to be, would have 
eclipsed the glories of the present line, or rather 
have left them where they were before, in the 
.cold shade of a cadet line— perhaps acting as 
wine-merchants at Lisbon. His father, William 
Howard, was a decayed gentleman, who, having 
come to grief in a pecuniary sense, lived on as a 
pensioner on the charity of the tenth and eleventh 
Dukes. At first it would seem that Duke Charles, 
of whom so much has already been said, was 
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disposed to continue to him the small pension 
which had been allowed by his father and grand- 
father ; and he even placed him in a small house 
and property near Beigate, which he purchased 
for him, but whether out of his own pocket, or 
from a fund which he held as trustee, does not 
appear. Conceiving himself, however, treated 
with indignity in his little holding, Walter 
Howard threw it up, and came to London, and 
became a most unwelcome intruder on the Duke's 
privacy at Norfolk House. The result may be 
easily imagined. The Duke, annoyed at the 
terms of some letters which he addressed to him, 
refused to answer them or to see the writer, who 
then wrote letters to the Lord Chancellor, the 
House of Peers, and the Prince Regent, at first 
soliciting and then demanding attention to his 
grievance, and asking for a public inquiry into 
the subject. 

It appears that there was a cloud of mystery 
hanging over this "claimant's" father, William 
Howard, who seems to have been sent abroad to 
Lisbon early in life, apparently, if the claimant's 
story was true, in order to be put out of the way, 
but possibly to fit him for commerce, for 
Bernard Howard was sent out about the same time. 
This William Howard, according to the same 
story, which I abridge from "The Norfolk 
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Papers," was left an orphan at an early age, and 
was brought up in ignorance of his real parentage ; 
but the claimant was led, on several grounds, to 
believe that his father was far more nearly 
related to the then duke than his Grace was 
willing to allow ; for the late duke had called 
his father (William Howard) by the name of 
'^ brother," and had gone so far as to attend his 
funeral at Lambeth Parish Church, as chief 
mourner in the absence of the son from England. 
It is quite conceivable that the head of the House 
of Howard, may have used the word " brother," 
as the Scotch used the word '^ cousin " in a rather 
extensive sense, and may have meant only kins- 
manship when he spoke of brotherhood. And 
this view would seem to have been the true 
one; for when, some years later, the claimant, 
Walter Howard, anxious to solve the mystery of 
his father's descent, had insisted on seeing his 
pedigree at the Heralds' College, he was shown 
and attested to be descended in the sixth 
generation, through some Northumberland 
Howards ofRedesdale and of Ford, from Charles, 
a younger son of "Belted" Will Howard, the 
ancestor of the Earls of Carlisle."* 

* Another suggestion was propounded by some of the friends 
of the Duke, namely, that he was the lineal descendant of the 
second Earl of Suffolk by a son bom of his Countess, bat before 
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Of course, poor Walter Howard was not 
satisfied with his pedigree, but declared that the 
whole College of Arms in Doctors' Commons, 
with Sir Isaac Heard at its head, were in league 
with the Earl Marshal to defeat his hopes, and 
to crush him out of existence. But it is scarcely 
to be supposed that the members of so close a 
body should have combined together, even at 
the bidding of their head and chief, to do an 
act of fraud and villany, which, if brought to 
light, would have been almost sure to bring 
the college not merely into disrepute, but into 
ruin; for the conduct of the heralds is surely 
under control of the Equity Courts, or at least of 
the highest court of equity in the land— the 
House of Lords sitting in its judicial capacity. 
In epite, however, of any protest from Walter 
the claimant, Bernard Edward Howard, suc- 
ceeded in due course, or, as they would say in 
Scotland, was " served*" heir male to Duke 
Charles. 

What became of Walter Howard afterwards 
is not recorded. It is to be hoped that he 
became a wiser man than to build his hopes of 

they were married. There would not, however, appear to be 
any real proof of this statement, which amounts at best to a 
theory, and would seem to hare been devised as a possible, or 
even probable, solution of the mystery. 
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becoming the first peer of the realm on the 
chance expression of " brother" which a previous 
duke had applied to his father. There can be 
no doubt that the Howards of Redesdale had 
been from generation to generation unfortunate, 
and had gone the downward path — first mort- 
gaging, and then selling their estates and 
becoming pensioners on the charity of the family ; 
and all this appears from the very ^'Howard 
Papers" which were published in the interest of 
the claimant. 

But if the claimant's story were true, no 
doubt he ought to have come in as twelfth 
Duke on the death of Charles, eleventh Duke, in 
1815; and in the ordinary course of events his 
grandson or great-grandson, if he had one — 
would now have been the owner of the proud 
Castle of Arundel, whilst the present Duke would 
have been plain Mr. Henry Howard, his 
escutcheon being marked with the symbol of 
cadency. 
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THE LOCKHARTS OF LEE. 



ACCORDING to the heralds, the House of 
Lockhart is beyond a doubt one of the most 
ancient in Scotland, its records reaching back as 
far as the reigns of David I. and Malcolm IV. 
The Sir Simon Lockhart of Lee and Carnwath, 
who lived in the reigns of King Robert Bruce and 
his son David, made a very distinguished figure 
in the wars, and was one of the noble band of 
Scottish chivalry who accompanied the good Lord 
James Douglas to the Holy Land with King 
Robert's heart, destined for interment in the 
sacred soil of Palestine. 

That beautiful poem, the late Professor 
Ay toun's " Heart of the Bruce," is descriptive of 
this romantic expedition ; it is too long to be 
quoted at full length, but it commences thus : 
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" It was upon an April mom, 
While jet the frost lay hoar. 
We heard Lord James's bugle horn 
Sound by the rocky shore." 

And thus it continues ; 

" Come hither, I pray, my trusty knight, 
Sir Simon of the Lee ; 
There is a grief lies near my soul, 
I needs must tell to thee. 

'' Thou knowest the words King Bobert spoke 
Upon his dying day. 
How he bade me take his noble heart, 
And carry it far away ; 

" And lay it in the holy soil, 

Where once the Sayiour trod ; 
Since he might not bear the blessed cross, 
Nor strike one blow for Gbd.'* 

For the rest I must refer my readers to the 
poem itself, which does but tell in touching verse 
what I relate in humble prose. 

On his way to Palestine Lord James landed in 
Spain, when Osmyn, the Saracen King of Granada, 
was invading the realms of Alphonso, King of 
Castile. Alphonso received Douglas with great 
distinction, and people came from all parts to 
see the warrior whose name was known through- 
out Christendom. The Spanish monarch easily 
persuaded Lord James that he would do good 

Q 2 
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service to the Christian cause by assisting him to 
drive back the Saracens then invading his terri- 
tories. Douglas and his followers, well pleased 
to do battle for the Cross in jeopardy, encountered 
the Moors, and had little di£Sculty in defeating 
them. But, ignorant of the mode of fighting 
among the Saracens, the Scots in their ardour 
pursued them too far. Seeing them scattered and 
separated, the Moors turned suddenly back and 
surrounded them. Observing his brave companion 
in arms, Sir William St. Clair, fighting desperately 
and overpowered by numbers, Douglas pressed for- 
ward to his rescue. Soon hemmed in by the in- 
fidels, and wholly unable to extricate himself — 

" Then in his stirrups up lie stood. 
So lion-like and bold, 
And held the predous heart aloft 
All in its case of gold. 

" He flung it from him far ahead, 
And never spoke he more ! 
Sut ' Pass thou first, thou dauntless heart, 
As thou vert wont of yore !* *' 

and, rushing forward to the place where it fell, 
was there slain. His body was found lying above 
the case, as though it had been his last object to 
defend the Brace's heart. Sir Simon Lockhart, 
of Lee, was appointed to take charge of the pre- 
cious treasure homewards, and in the end it was 
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buried on his return beneath the high altar in 
Melrose Abbey. It is from this circumstance that 
the Lockharts and the Douglases both have borne 
for five centuries, and still bear in their arms, a 
human heart imperially crowned ; and Sir Simon 
changed his name to Lockheart or Lockhart, add- 
ing to his coat of arms a heart within a lock, 
together with the motto, " Corda serrata pando,' 
" I open the hearts that are locked." 

The Sir James Lockhart who lived in the reigns 
of James YI. and Charles I. was possessed of a 
princely estate, and was one of the distinguished 
men of his time. He received the honour of 
knighthood from the former King, and had 
numerous charters bestowed on him by the latter, 
by whom he was held in high estimation. He 
was appointed one of the Commissioners of the 
Exchequer in 1645, and afterwards one of the 
senators of the College of Justice. Douglas tells 
us that, being a noted royalist and sincerely 
attached to the reigning family, he was deprived 
of his high offices in 1649, and suffered countless 
hardships during the usurpation. In 1651 he was 
sent as a prisoner to London, where he underwent 
a long and tpdious confinement. 

Charles IL, immediately after his restoration, 
appointed him one of his Privy Council, and re- 
stored him to his office of Lord of Session ; he 
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also made him Lord Justice Clerk, as Lord Lee. 
And, as a further proof of the royal esteem, besides 
the salaries of his office, his Majesty settled upon 
him a pension of ^400 sterling yearly for the re- 
mainder of his life. His eldest son William, who 
succeeded him, became an eminent statesman, 
and one of the greatest politicians of the day. 
He was familiarly known as Ambassador Lock- 
hart. When a youth he entered the French 
service as a volunteer, and was soon, on account 
of his bravery, presented with a pair of colours. 
In France he made the acquaintance of Lord 
William Hamilton (afterwards Duke of Hamilton), 
with whom he soon made a great friendship. 
When setting out for Scotland on the eve of the 
civil wars, the latter prevailed upon young Lock- 
hart to accompany him. 

Mr. Lockhart's distinguished political and 
military talents ere long became so conspicuous 
that Charles I. conferred upon him the honour 
of knighthood in 1643, and shortly afterwards 
made him a colonel of the horse. At this period 
of his career he was a devoted loyalist, and 
entirely attached to the Hamilton party. After 
the fatal battle of Worcester he remained for a 
year or two in retirement at his country seat; at 
length, however, grown weary of a life of in- 
activity, he resolved once more to go abroad. 
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Ere setting out on his travels he went to 
London to take leave of his father. During his 
residence in the English capital Oliver Cromwell 
endeavoured, by every means in his power, to win 
him over to his side. " Alas for loyalty, when 
Launcelot rode under shield against his lord I" 
Lockhart allowed himself to be over-persuaded, and 
at last entered the Protector's service. Appointed 
Governor of Dunkirk by Cromwell, he retained that 
oflSce till the return of Charles II., who, having 
had the keys delivered to him, restored them to 
Lockhart, and he possessed the appointment 
during his lifetime. Fully aware of Sir William's 
splendid qualifications. King Charles summoned 
him to court, and, as a mark of his favour, gave 
him the command of a regiment, and shortly 
after appointed him Ambassador Extraordinary 
to the Court of France, where he acquitted him- 
self to the unqualified satisfaction of his royal 
master. He afterwards succeeded his father as 
Lord Chief Justice Clerk. His second wife, Dame 
Robina Shraster, was by her mother a niece of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

Sir William's son and successor, Cromwell 
Lockhart, seems to have possessed no small share 
of disputatious spirit. At one time we read of 
his taking part in disreputable brawls, such as 
the following: "24 December 1680.— At Privy 
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Council Cromwell Lockhart of Lee pershued one 
Lord Prune, a Frenchman, serviter to the Earle 
of Forfar, for a ryot committed against him and 
his wife." "1681. — Cromwell Lockhart of Lee, 
being one of the small barons of Parliament, and 
in a long sederunt desiring to goe forth, one of 
the maissers refused to open the door ; whereupon 
Lee gave him a thrust, which the maisser alledged 
was a * stroaJcy and so that he had incurred the 
penalty of treason by the Act 173 of the Parlia- 
ment held in 1593, against any that beats another 
in the Parliament House while the Parliament is 
sitting, and the King or his Commissioners pre- 
sent. To free himself of trouble and hazard 
(having offended the Duke of York in his voting), 
he resolved to escape with a sum of money to the 
maisser, John Shaw." To these succeed a com- 
plaint brought against him by his mother, the 
Dowager Lady Lockhart : "1681. The Lady Lee 
having exhibited a complaint against Cromwell 
Lockhart, her son, that he withheld her jointure 
and annuity from her ; and he answering that 
Justus Malebaty and she was more than paid by 
intromissions with her father's executry, with 
which she had no right, and for which he had 
j'et not counted, the Articles advised him to 
advance her J6500' sterling, she finding cautions 
that if upon the event of the plea it was not found 
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due, it should be refunded. Being brought into the 
Parliament, Duke Hamilton moved that it might 
be only JB300 sterling, which was accordingly 
ordered to be so restituted by the Duke of York.'' 
Cromwell Lockhart's son, John, dying without 
issue, the direct male line then became extinct, 
and the succession to Lee devolved upon the de- 
scendants of Sir George Lockhart, second son of 
Sir James, Lord Lee, the founder of the Carnwath 
branch of the family. Sir George was an eminent 
lawyer, and Lord Advocate of Scotland under 
Cromwell, and afterwards Lord President of the 
Court of Session. He purchased the estates of 
the Earl of Carnwath in Lanarkshire, which he 
joined to his own inheritance. 

This distinguished lawyer was placed on the 
Scottish Bench by his friend the Protector, and 
among the English lords, whom that ruler 
appointed to administer justice during the Com- 
monwealth. ^' It was a subject of no agreeable 
remark in Scotland," writes Chambers, *^ that the 
laws were never dispensed with so much impar- 
tiality as by the foreigners, a fact which may 
perhaps be best explained by the testy exclama- 
tion of a senator of the succeeding less delicate 
age to whom it was mentioned as a reproach, 
'^ Little thanks to them I they had nain o' their 
kin to please !" President Lockhart met with his 
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death on Easter Sunday, 1689, in the following 
melancholy manner. 

Having had occasion in the performance of his 
duties to give an award in favour of the wife 
and children of Chiesley of Dairy, a profligate 
man of violent temper, and the descendant of a 
noted fanatic during the period of the civil wars 
(the sum assigned them was only .£93 a year), 
Chiesley openly avowed his intention of killing 
the Lord President ; nay, he even wrote to him 
saying, ** You have taken the government of my 
family from me — I desire a remedy at your hands, 
otherwise I will not scruple to attack you at kirk 
or market." It is said that in London six months 
previous to the commission of the dreadful deed, 
Chiesley told Mr. Stuart, an advocate, of his 
determination to go to Scotland before Candlemas 
in order to kill the President ; when, on Stuart's 
remarking that the very imagination of such a 
thing was a sin before God, the wretched man 
replied, " Let God and me alone ; we have too 
many things to reckon betwixt us, and we will 
reckon this too." Justice Lockhart, when in- 
formed of the menaces of Chiesley, simply treated 
them with contempt. 

" On Sunday, 31st of March, according to the 
' Domestic Annals of Scotland,' while the, town 
was under the excitement of the siege of the 
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troops of the new government, Sir George Lock- 
hart attended church, as usual, in the new church, 
a part of St. Giles's Cathedral. Chiesley came 
armed, and endeavoured by money offered to the 
bedral to get into Lord Castlehill's seat, which 
was just behind that of the President, being re- 
solved then to wreak his vengeance, although 
certain to lose his own life in consequence. Not 
succeeding in getting into the seat, he flitted 
restlessly about the church till the conclusion of 
the service, when he walked out and preceded the 
Lord President to the head of the old Bank Close, 
in which the latter had his residence. The 
President came along, attended by Lord Castle- 
hill and Mr. Daniel Lockhart, and as he entered 
the close he saluted Chiesley, who gloomily re- 
turned his greeting." According to the narrative 
of an eye-witness, "My Lord Castlehill and 
Daniel Lockhart conveyed him a piece down the 
Close and talked awhile with him, after which 
they both departed. The President called back 
the last, and while Daniel was returning Dairy 
approached, to whom Daniel said, * I thought you 
had been at London.' Without any other answer 
than that he was there (here) now, he shuflBed 
past Daniel, who offered to take him by the 
hand, and, coming close to the President's back, 
discharged his pistol before that any suspected 
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his design. The bullet, going in beneath his left 
shoulder, and out at his left breast, was battered 
against the wall. The President immediately 
turned about and looked the murderer grievously 
in the face, and, then finding himself beginning 
to fail, he leant to the wall and said^ ^ Hold me, 
Daniel, hold me.' These were his last words. 
He was carried at once to his own house, 
and was dead almost before he could reach 
it." 

According to another account, some gentlemen 
passing seized the assassin, who readily avowed 
he had done the deed, which, he said, ^^ was to 
learn the President to do justice." When imme- 
diately after informed that his victim was dead, 
he said, ** he was not used to do things by halves." 
He boasted of the murder as though it had been 
some splendid exploit. After torture had been 
inflicted to discover if he had any accomplices, 
the wretched man was tried by the magistrates 
of Edinburgh, and sentenced to be carried on a 
hurdle to the cross, and there to be hanged with 
the fatal pistol at his neck, after which his body 
was to be suspended in chains at the Lee gallows, 
and his right hand affixed to the west port. The 
body was stolen from the gallows ; and it was 
never known what had become of it till more 
than a century after, when, in removing the 
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hearthstone of a cottage in Dairy Park, near 
Edinburgh, a human skeleton was found with 
the remains of a pistol situated near the neck. 
No doubt was entertained that these were the 
remains of Chiesley huddled into this place of 
concealment. 

Having thus brought the annals of the noble 
House of Lockhart down to the end of the Stuart 
era, I may be pardoned for adding, by way of 
conclusion, a few notes on their subsequent 
history and that of their successors, the Mac^ 
donald-Lockharts, of Lee and Caruwath, with a 
brief record of the healing powers of the " Lee 
Penny," one of the very few supernatural matters 
which are still regarded as true to the north of 
the Grampians. 

Lord President Lockhart in due course was 
succeeded at Lee by his son George, who took 
part in the Scottish rising of 1715, and was the 
author of the memoirs known to antiquaries and 
historians as "The Lockhart Papers." His 
second son, Philip, was shot as a "rebel" at 
Preston. Passing on to the next generation, we 
come to James Lockhart, son of the above-men- 
tioned George, and grandson of the Lord Presi- 
dent. This gentleman, in right of his mother, 
who was a daughter and co-heiress of Sir George 
Wishart, of Clifton Hall, Midlothian, assumed 
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the name of Wishart. He was appointed one of 
the Lords of the Bedchamber to the Empress of 
Hungary, accepted a commission in the Austrian 
service under Maria Theresa during the Seven 
Years' War, was created a General of the Imperial 
forces, and a Baron and Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and received the decoration of the Order 
of Maria Theresa. On the death of John Lock- 
hart of Lee in 1777, the succession to the Lee 
estates having become united with Carnwath in 
the person of General James Count Lockhart- 
Wishart, and the son and heir, another Count 
Lockhart-Wishart, dying in 1802 without issue, 
the foreign orders became extinct ; but the Clifton 
Hall estate devolved upon his half-sister, Maria 
Theresa, whilst the Lee and Carnwath estates 
became the property of his cousin, Alexander 
Macdonald-Lockhart, eldest surviving son of 
Charles Lockhart and Elizabeth Macdonald, of 
Largie, on which succession he assumed the name 
of Lockhart, and was created a baronet on the 
24th of May, 1806. His eldest son. Sir Charles 
Macdonald-Lockhart dying without a son in 
1852, the title and estates devolved upon his 
brother. Sir Norman Macdonald-Lockhart, who 
on his death was also succeeded by another 
brother, Sir Simon Macdonald-Lockhart, the 
fourth and present baronet. 
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Lee House, the patrimonial estate of the Lock- 
harts — which is situated about three miles below 
Lanark, and near to the stately river Clyde— is a 
very fine mansion, modernised in the castellated 
style. It contains many fine pictures the prin- 
cipal of which are full lengths of Maria Theresa 
and Joseph III. of Germany, Claverhouse, Oliver 
Cromwell, Count Lockhart, President Lockhart, 
and the great lawyer of the time of Cromwell 
already mentioned. Perhaps one of the most 
attractive portraits in the collection is that of 
John Lockhart-Ross, of Balnagowan, arrayed in 
full Highland garb, and having his long fair 
hair surmounted by the historical ** bonnet o' 
blue " and the " white cockade." 

In connection with this handsome youth the 
following incident is related : Like his father, he 
was an enthusiastic Jacobite, and when the 
Chevalier unfurled his standard in the north, he 
at once made known his intention of taking part 
in the rebellion. The elder Ross, however— who 
had also made up his mind to " ride out " in be- 
half of the Stuarts — with a view to save the 
family estates, tried to dissuade his son from 
taking part with himself in so hazardous an 
enterprise. But all to no purpose. Then the 
wily old Jacobite determined to gain his ends by 
stratagem. Accordingly, early on the morning 
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of the day fixed upon for his setting out to join 
the Chevalier, he sent a messenger to his son, 
who was still in bed, with the startling news that 
his father had already set forth. Upon this the 
youth started to his feet in frantic haste, and 
called for his boots. The boots were brought 
him. Into these he jumped somewhat too hastily, 
for he instantly withdrew them with a scream of 
pain. The boots had been filled with boiling 
water. Much too severely injured to be able to 
indulge his fighting propensities, young Ross was 
obliged to return to his bed; while his father, 
in high glee at the success of his trick, straight- 
way mounted his horse and 

*' Bode sway acroBS the hills, 
To Charlie and hii men, 
With the Taliant Scottish cayalien, 
All of the olden time." 

Close to the lordly mansion of Lee are two 
very remarkable trees. The first of these is an 
oak of prodigious size. According to measure- 
ment, it was found to be sixty feet in perpendicular 
height, thirty feet in circumference, and to con- 
tain one thousand four hundred and sixty cubic 
feet of wood. It is called the Pease Tree, and is 
considered to be a relic of the Caledonian forest. 
It still continues to vegetate, although its large 
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trunk is hollowed to such a degree that ten per- 
sons have at one time found standing room in the 
excavation. The other is a magnificent larch, 
said to be one of the first brought into this 
country ; it is one hundred feet in height, sixteen 
feet in girth, and contains three hundred and 
twenty feet of cubic timber. 

At Lee House is preserved the remarkable 
amulet on which Sir Walter Scott founded his 
novel of the " Talisman." The tradition told in 
connection with it is as follows: While Sir 
Simon Lockhart, who accompanied the good 
Lord James Douglas to the Holy Land, was 
engaged in the wars against the Saracens, he is 
said to have made prisoner in battle an Emir of 
considerable wealth and importance. The aged 
mother of the captive came to the Christian camp 
to ransom her son; and Sir Simon is said to 
have fixed the price at which his prisoner should 
regain his freedom; the lady pulling out her 
purse to pay the ransom demanded, let fall a 
pebble inserted in a coin. This she evinced 
such eagerness to recover that Sir Simon became 
impressed with a great idea of its value. He 
thereupon refused to release the captive unless 
that coin was included in the ransom. The 
Saracen lady not only consented to this payment, 
but explained to the Scottish knight the mode in 
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which the talisman was to be used, and the uses 
to which it might be put— the water in which it 
was dipped being reckoned, as she told him, to 
possess many medicinal virtues. 

Thus enlightened as to its valuable properties, 
Sir Simon Lockhart brought it home to Lee, 
where it has ever since remained in the posses- 
sion of his descendants. With the exception 
of the original "Blue Blanket," which is said to 
be in the keeping of the Royal Scottish Lodge of 
Freemasons, this curious relic is, perhaps, the 
only existing memorial of the Crusades to the 
north of the Tweed. It is called the Lee Penny, 
on account of its being set in the centre of a coin, 
some say of the Lower Empire. Triangular in 
shape, it measures about the third of an inch 
either way, and is of a dark red colour and per- 
fectlj' transparent. The nature of the stone 
cannot be determined by lapidaries, as apparently 
it is diflferent in all respects from any known in 
this quarter of the globe. To the edge of the 
coin a small silver chain has been attached ; and 
the whole is deposited in a gold box presented by 
the Empress Louisa to Count Lockhart. 

The " Lee Penny" did not lose its talismanic 
properties on being brought to this country. On 
the contrary, it has often been said to have 
wrought the most marvellous cures. It is re- 
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ported to have been of especially sovereign effect 
in the diseases of horned cattle, and has fre- 
quently been sent for as far as from the northern 
counties of England. Until recently, there might 
have been seen phials of Lee Penny water hang- 
ing up in some of the byres of Lanarkshire, in 
order to keep the cows healthy and prevent the 
milk from turning sour. 

The mode of applying the Penny is this : It 
is held by the chain, then three times plunged 
into a basin of water, and once drawn round it — 
** three dips and a swell,*' as the country people 
express it ; — and the cattle and others who are 
afflicted, on drinking the water find a speedy and 
effectual cure of their disorder. 

In the reign of Charles L, the people of New- 
castle, being sufferers from the plague, sent for 
and obtained a loan of the Lee Penny, depositing 
the sum of £6000 in its place as a pledge. It is 
said that they found it so effectual, and were 
impressed with so high an opinion of its virtues, 
that they proposed to keep the wonderful penny 
and to forfeit the deposit, but to this the Laird of 
Lee would not assent. The Lockhart of that day 
was a "high cavalier," and one of the charges 
brought against him by the opposite party was 
that he effected cures by means of necromancy- 
In the Summer of 1629, " Isobel Young, spouse 
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of George Smith, portioner in East Barnes, 
Haddingtonshire, was burnt for witchcraft. She 
had been accused of both inflicting and curing 
diseases, and it appears that she and her husband 
had sent to the Laird of Lee to borrow his 
curing-stone for the cattle which had the routing 
ill.. It is related in the "Domestic Annals of 
Scotland" that Lady Lockhart declined to lend 
the stone, but gave instead some flagons of water 
in which it had been dipped. The Lee Penny 
was also considered a specific for hydrophobia. 
The most remarkable instance of its efScacy in 
that distemper was the cure of Lady Baird, of 
Saughton Hall, near Edinburgh, who, " through 
using draughts and baths recovered from the 
bite of a mad dog, after, it is said, hydrophobic 
symptoms had manifested themselves." That 
such a recovery is supposed to have been effected 
through the life-giving properties of the Lee 
Penny, is evidenced by the fact that an elderly 
lady member of the Lee family remembered 
hearing the Laird, who sent the Penny to Lady 
Baird of Saughton Hall, relate how he and his 
lady had been invited there and splendidly enter- 
tained out of gratitude for the cure wrought by 
the supposed talisman. 

" The most remarkable part of its history," 
writes Sir Walter Scott, " was perhaps that it so 
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especially escaped condemnation when the Church 
of Scotland chose to condemn many of the cures 
which savoured of the miraculous, as occasioned 
by sorcery, and censured the appeal to them, 
*' excepting that to the amulet called the Le^ 
Penny, to which it had pleased God to annex 
certain virtues which the Church did not presume 
to condemn." 

The following copy of an Act of the Synod 
and Assembly opened at Glasgow towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century shows that at 
that time this miraculous stone had given no small 
uneasiness to the Presbyterians of Clydesdale : 

SYNODE SESSION 2d. 

Quhilk daye, amongst the referies of the 
Brethem of the Ministrie of Lanark, it was pro- 
poundit to the Synode that Gavin Hamiltoune of 
Baploch had preferit ane complaint before them 
against Sir Thomas Lockhart of Lee, anent the 
superstitious using of ane stone set in silver for 
the curing of diseased cattle, quhilk the said 
Gavin afSrmed could not be lawfuUie used ; and 
that they had deferit themselves to give any 
decisonne therein till the advise of the Assemblie 
might be beard concerning the same. The As- 
semblie having inquerit the manner of using 
thereof, and particularlie understood be examin- 
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ation of the said Laird of Lee and otherwise that 
the custom is onlie to cast the stone into some 
water and give the diseasit cattle thereof to 
drinlse, and yet the same is done without using 
na wordes such as charmers use in their un- 
lawful practisses, and considering that in nature 
there are monie things seen to work strange effects 
qrof no human being can give a reason, it having 
pleasit God to give into stones and herbes a special 
virtue for the healing of monie infirmities in man 
and beast — and advises the Bretheren to surcease 
their process, as wherein they perseive no ground 
of offence, and admonish the said Laird of Lee in 
the using of the said stone to tak heid it be usit 
heirafter with the least scandall that possiblie may 
be. 

Lee House having for many years past been 
visited by a marvellous number of persons 
whose curiosity had been excited in regard to the 
Lee Penny, an album is kept in which the names of 
visitors are inscribed. It is almost needless to add 
that this album contains the autographs of many 
noble, distinguished, and even royal personages ; 
for the faith of the Scottish people in the Lee 
Penny is as keen to this day as ever it was in the 
ages which we so complacently call " Dark." 
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A GHOST STORY IN THE NOBLE 
HOUSE OF BERESFORD. 



THE following story has been handed down 
in the family of the Marquis of Waterford 
for three generations, as substantially true ; but 
in printing it here, it must by no means be under- 
stood that we pledge ourselves to accept it, or 
defend it in detail. We simply tell the story as 
told to ourselves. 

John Earl of Tyrone, and Nicola Hamilton, 
afterwards wife of Sir Tristram Beresford, were 
born in Ireland in the reign of Charles II. ; they 
were almost of the same age, and were entrusted 
to the care of the same person, by whom they 
were educated in the principles of Deism. Their 
guardian dying when they were still young, they 
fell into different hands. The persons on whom 
the care of them now devolved appear to have 
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used every possible endeavour to eradicate the 
erroneous principles which they had imbibed, and 
to persuade them to embrace revealed religion 
in some form or other. But these endeavours 
were all in vain ; the arguments of their friends 
were insuflScient to convince, though they served 
to stagger their former faith — or rather their 
former scepticism. But, though they were now 
separated from each other, their friendship re- 
mained unalterable, and they continued to regard 
each other with a sincere and fraternal, or rather 
cousinly affection. After some years had elapsed 
and they were both grown up, they made a so- 
lemn promise to each other that whichever should 
die first would, if permitted, appear to the other, 
in order to declare to him or her what religion 
was most acceptable to the Supreme Being. Miss 
Nicola was shortly after married to Sir Tristram 
Beresford, but no condition could alter their 
friendship, and the families frequently visited 
each other. 

During a visit to the lady's brother-in-law at 
Gill Hall, near Dromore, in the year 1693, Sir 
Tristram remarked, when his lady came down 
to breakfast, that her complexion was unusually 
pale, and her countenance bore evident marks of 
terror and confusion. He inquired anxiously 
after her health ; but she assured him that she 
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was perfectly well. He repeated his inquiries, 
and begged to know if anything had disordered 
her. She replied, " No, no ; I am as well as 
usual." 

" You have hurt your wrist ; have you sprained 
it!" asked he, observing a black ribbon bound 
round it. She replied that she had not, but 
added, " Let me conjure you, my dear Tristram, 
never more to inquire the cause of my wearing 
this ribbon ; you will never see me henceforth 
without it 1 If it concerned you as a husband 
to know the reason, I would not for a moment 
conceal it. I never in my life denied you a re- 
quest; but of this I must entreat you to forgive 
my refusal, and never more to urge me further 
on the subject." 

" Very well, my lady," said he, smiling, ** since 
you so earnestly desire me, I will inquire no 
further." 

The conversation here ended. Lady Beresford 
asked eagerly if the post was come in. She 
was told it had not arrived. In a few moments 
she again rang the bell, and repeated her in- 
quiries. " Is not the post yet come in f" She 
was again answered that it was not. 

" Do you expect letters f " asked Sir Tristram, 
" that you are so anxious about the arrival of 
the post I" 
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" I do," she answered. " I expect to hear 
Lord Tyrone is dead ; he died last Thursday at 
four o'clock " 

" I never in my life," said Sir Tristram, " be- 
lieved you to be superstitious; but you must have 
had an idle dream which has thus alarmed you." 
At this moment a servant opened the door, and 
delivered a letter sealed with black wax. " It is 
as I suspected — he is dead." 

Sir Tristram opened the letter. It was from 
Lord Tyrone's steward, and contained the melan- 
choly news that his master had died on the pre- 
ceding Saturday (October 14,* 1693), at the hour 
which Lady Beresford had specified. 

After a period of some months Lady Beres- 
ford had a son, whose birth Sir Tristram sur- 
vived little more than seven years, dying in 
1701, and after his death his lady seldom went 
from home; in fact, she visited no family but 
that of a gentleman in the neighbourhood, named 
Gorges. With them she frequently passed a few 
hours. The rest of her time was entirely de- 
voted to solitude, and she appeared determined 
for ever to banish all other society. The family 
consisted of himself, his wife, and one son, who 
was about her own age. To this son (who be- 
came Lieutenant-General Gorges, of Kilbrew) 
after a few years she was married, notwithstand- 
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ing the disparity of a connectibn so unequal In 
most respects. The event justified the expect- 
ation of everyone: Lady Beresford was treated 
by her husband with contempt, and even with 
cruelty ; while at the same time his whole con- 
duct showed him to be the most abandoned liber- 
tine, utterly destitute of every principle of virtue 
and humanity. To this, her second husband, 
Lady Beresford brought two daughters, after 
which, in consequence of the profligacy of his 
conduct, she insisted on a separation. They 
parted for several years, when so great was the 
contrition which he expressed for his former be- 
haviour, that, overcome by his persuasions and 
promises, she was induced to pardon and once 
more reside with him, and some time after she 
became the mother of another son. The very day 
month after the birth of her child, being the anni- 
versary of her own birthday, she sent for her 
daughter, Lady Riverston, and a few other 
friends, to request them to spend the day with 
her. " For," she said, *' I am forty-eight to-day." 
" No," answered the clergyman, " you are mis- 
taken ; your mother and 1 have had many dis- 
putes concerning your age. So, happening to go 
into the parish church where you were baptised, 
I was resolved to put an end to my doubts by 
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searching the register, and I find that you are 
but fortj^-seven this day." 

" You have signed my death warrant 1" replied 
she ; " I have not much longer to live. I must, 
therefore, entreat you to leave me immediately, 
as I have something of importance to settle before 
I die 1" When the clergyman had left Lady 
Beresford, she sent to put off her company, and 
at the same time to request Lady Betty Cobbe 
and her son of whom Sir Tristram was the father, 
and who was then about twelve years of age, to 
come to her apartment immediately. Upon their 
arrival, she desired her attendants to quit the 
room. " 1 have something of importance to com- 
municate to you both," she said, " before I die, 
for my end is not far distant. You, Lady Betty 
Cobbe, are no stranger to the friendship that 
always subsisted between Lord Tyrone and my- 
self. We were educated under the same roof in 
the principles of Deism, when the friends into 
whose hands we afterwards fell endeavoured to 
persuade us to embrace revealed religion; their 
arguments, though they failed to convince us, 
were yet powerful enough to stagger our faith, 
and to leave us wavering between two opinions. 
In this perplexing state of doubt and uncertainty, 
, we made a solemn promise to each other that 
whichever should die first would, if permitted by 
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the Almighty, appear to the other, to declare 
what religion was most acceptable to Him. Ac- 
cordingly, one night, when Sir Tristram and I 
were in bed, I waked, and discovered Lord Tjrrone 
sitting by my bedside. I screamed out, and en- 
deavoured to awake Sir Tristram. ' For Hea- 
ven's sake. Lord Tyrone,' said I, * by what 
means, and for what purpose, came you here at 
this time of night V * Have you forgot our pro- 
mise, then V said he. ' I died last Saturday at 
four o'clock, and am permitted by the Supreme 
Being to appear to you, to assure you that re- 
vealed religion is the true and the only one by 
which you can be saved. I am further permitted 
to inform you that you are now with child of a 
son, which it is decreed shall grow up and marry 
my niece. Not many years after the child's 
birth Sir Tristram will die, and you, his widow, 
will be married again to a man by whose ill-treat- 
ment your life will be rendered miserable. You 
will bring him two daughters, and afterwards 
a son ; you will die in childbed of that son, on 
completing your forty-seventh year.' * Just Hea- 
vens 1' exclaimed I, * and cannot I prevent this?' 
* Undoubtedly,' said he, ' you can ; you are a free 
agent, and may prevent it by resisting every 
temptation to a second marriage. More I am not 
permitted to say. But if, after these warnings, 
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you persist in your infidelity, you will be miser- 
able indeed.' * May I ask/ said I, * if you are 
happy V * Had 1 been otherwise,' said he, * I 
should not have been permitted to appear to you 
thus/ * I may, therefore, infer that you are 
happy V He smiled. * But how,' said I, * when 
to-morrow morning comes, shall I be convinced 
that your appearance thus to me has been real, 
and not the mere phantom of mj own imagina- 
tion.' * Will not the news of my death be suflS- 
cient to convince youf said he. ' No,' said I, 
* I might have had such a dream, and that dream 
accordingly come to pass. I wish to have some 
strong proof of its reality.' * You shall/ said he ; 
then he waved his hands, and the bed curtains, 
which were of crimson velvet, were instantly 
drawn up through a large iron hook, by which 
the tester of the bed, which was of an oval form, 
was suspended. ' In that,' said he, * you cannot 
be mistaken, for no mortal arm could have per- 
formed it/ * True/ said I ; * but as we sleep we 
are often possessed of greater strength than when 
awake — asleep I might have done it, and I shall 
still doubt/ He then said, * You have a pocket- 
book here, in which I write ; you know my hand- 
writing f ' I replied, * Yes/ He then wrote with 
a pencil on one side of the leaves. ' Still,' said 
I, ' I may doubt it ; though waking I could not 
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imitate your handwriting, asleep I might.' * You 
are hard of belief,' said he. * I must not 
touch you; it would injure you irreparably. It 
is not for spirits to touch mortal's flesh.' * I do 
not regard,' said I, * a slight blemish.' * You 
are a woman of courage,' said he ; 'so hold out 
your hand.' I did so, and he struck my wrist ; 
his hand was as cold as marble. In a moment 
the sinews shrunk up — every nerve withered! 
' Now,' said he, ' while you live let no mortal eye 
see that wrist 1 It would be sacrilege.' He 
stopped ; I turned to him again, but he was gone. 
I felt chilled with horror. I endeavoured to 
awake Sir Tristram, but in vain ; all my eflForts 
were ineffectual, and in this state of agitation and 
horror I lay for some time, when a shower of 
tears coming to my relief, I dropped asleep. In 
the morning Sir Tristram rose, and dressed him- 
self as usual, without perceiving, or at all events 
without noticing, the state in which the curtains 
remained. When I awoke I found Sir Tristram 
had gone downstairs. I arose, and, having put 
on my clothes, went into the gallery adjoining 
our apartment, and took from thence a long 
broom, with which I pulled down, though not 
without a great effort, the curtains, as I imagined 
their extraordinary condition would occasion 
many inquiries, which I wished to avoid. I then 
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went to my bureau, locked up my pocket book, 
and took out a piece of black ribbon, which I 
bound round my wrist. When 1 came down, the 
agitation of my mind had left an impression on 
my countenance, too visible not to be remarked 
by Sir Tristram ; he instantly observed my con- 
fusion and asked the cause. I assured him that 
I was quite well, but informed him that Lord 
Tyrone was now no more, for that he had died 
the preceding Thursday at the hour of four ; at 
the same time I entreated him to drop all inquiries 
concerning the black ribbon. He desisted ever 
after from further questions on the subject. You, 
my son, as had^ been foretold, 1 afterwards 
brought into the world,- and a little more than 
four years after your birth your ever-lamented 
father expired in my arms. After this melan- 
choly event I determined, as the only probable 
means of avoiding the sequel of this prediction, 
for ever to abandon society, to give up every 
pleasure resulting from it, and to pass the re- 
mainder of my days in solitude and retirement. 
But few can endure to exist long in a perfect 
state of solitude. I began an intercourse with 
one family only, nor could 1 then foresee the 
fatal consequences which would afterwards result 
from it. Little did I imagine that their only son, 
then a youth, would prove the destroyer of my 
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future peace. In a few years I ceased to regard 
him with indiflFerence ; but still I endeavoured by 
every possible means in my power to conquer a 
passion the fatal consequences of which I too 
well knew. Indeed, I fondly imagined I had 
overcome its influence, when the event of one 
fatal day terminated my fortitude and plunged 
me in a moment down that abyss I had so long 
been meditating how to shun. He had frequently 
solicited his parents to go into the army, and 
came to me to bid me farewell before his de- 
parture. The moment he came into my room he 
fell on his knees at my feet, told me he was 
miserable, and that I alone was the cause. At 
that instant all my fortitude forsook me,. I gave 
myself up for lost, and without further hesitation 
consented to a private union, the result of which 
I knew to be misery, and its end an early death 
to myself. The conduct of my husband after a 
few years were passed amply warranted my de- 
mand for a separation ; and I hoped by these 
means to avoid the fatal sequel of the prophecy. 
But it was not destined to turn out so. Soon 
after, by his repeated entreaties, I was prevailed 
upon to pardon and reside with him, though not 
until I had, as I imagined, attained my forty- 
eighth year. But, alas I I have this day heard, 
from indisputable authority, that I have lain 
VOL. L s 
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under a mistake hitherto with regard to my age, 
and that I am but forty-seven to-day. Of the 
near approach of my death, therefore, I have not 
the least doubt ; but I do not dread its arrival, 
armed with the sacred principles of Christianity. 
I can meet the king of terrors without dismay, 
and without a tear bid adieu to the regions of 
mortality for ever ! When I am dead I wish that 
you, Lady Riverston, would unbind my wrist, 
and let my son with yourself behold it." 

Lady Beresford here ceased for some time ; but, 
resuming her conversation, she entreated her son 
so to behave as to merit the honour intended him 
from a union with the daughter of Lord Tyrone. 
Lady Beresford then expressed a wish to lie 
down ; and endeavoured to compose herself to 
sleep. 

Her son immediately called her attendants and 
quitted the room, having first desired them to 
watch their mistress attentively, and should they 
observe the smallest change in her to call them. 
An hour passed, and all was silent in her room : 
they listened at the door, and everything was still. 
In about half an hour more a bell rang violently. 
They flew to the apartment; but before they 
reached the door they heard the servants exclaim, 
" Oh, she is dead ; my mistress is dead !" Lady 
Riverston then desired the servants to quit the 
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room. She approached the bed with Lady Beres- 
ford's son. They knelt down by the side of the 
corpse, and Lady Riverston then lifted up her 
hand, unbound the ribbon, and found her wrist 
exactly in the state which Lady Beresford had 
described — its sinews shrunk up, and every nerve 
withered ! 

Lady Beresford's son. Sir Marcus Beresford, 
as had been predicted, on growing up to manhood 
married Lord Tyrone's daughter and heiress, 
Lady Katharine Le Poer. In due course of time 
he was created Earl of Tyrone, and his son was 
afterwards created Marquis of Waterford. The 
pocket-book and ribbon worn by the unhappy 
Lady Beresford were long in the possession of 
Lady Betty Cobbe, by whom the above story was 
constantly related, and who, together with the 
other members of the Beresford family, now the 
representatives of the Earls of Tyrone, will be 
ready ever to attest its facts. Lady Elizabeth 
Cobbe, it may be added, was the youngest 
daughter of Marcus, Earl of Tyrone, and sister of 
the first Marquis ; she married, in 1751, Thomas 
Cobbe, Esq., of Newbridge, county Dublin, and 
died at an advanced age, at Bath, in 1806. 

There was formerly an oil-painting of the 
heroine of this story in Tyrone House at Dublin, 
representing her with a black ribbon bound round 
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her wrist ; but this was lost Id the transmission 



of the contents of that mansion to Curraghmore, 
Lord Waterford's seat in the south of Ireland. 
It may be added that the lady was not, as gener- 
ally stated, a cousin of her husband, but the 
younger daughter of Hugh, Lord Glerawley ; that 
she was born in lt>66, and married Sir Tristram 
in 1687. It was at the house of her sister, who 
had married Sir J. MacGill, now the seat by 
inheritance of the Earl of Clanwilliam, that the 
mysterious circumstance above related is said to 
have occurred ; and the very room in which the 
appearance took place is still shown to visitors. 
Dr. King, the Archbishop of Dublin, who was 
her most intimate personal friend, had the lady 
buried in the Earl of Cork's tomb in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin, where she still lies. 

Various attempts have been made to explain, 
or rather to explain away, the strange occurrence 
above related ; and a member of the House of 
Beresford, a gentleman long connected with 
public and Parliamentary life, and who knew 
Lady Betty Cobbe personally when a child, has 
printed, for private circulation, a short account 
of the above facts, and also his own opinion upon 
them. He holds that, without in the least im- 
peaching the veracity of his relatives, the circum- 
stances are capable of an easy explanation, which 
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exempts them from the category of supernatural 
intervention. His view is best expressed in hi« 
own words : 

** My own idea is that at the time when Lady 
Beresford was so very anxious about Lord Tyrone, 
of whose serious illness in Dublin she had just 
heard, she retired to rest full of distressing fears 
on his account, and that she dreamed of the sub- 
ject which had engrossed her thoughts before she 
fell asleep. In her dream, which doubtless was 
not a calm one, she was violently excited, and, 
dismayed by what seemed to her an actual visit 
from the grave, she hurt her wrist, in the course 
of her struggles. In the morning she bound up 
her wrist, probably too tightly, and, keeping the 
ligature on it constantly, the sinews shrank, and 
seemed to afiford heir a further confirmation of her 
delusion.'* The writer adds : " That the touch of 
a spirit should thus affect the limb of a living 
person I cannot believe and will jiot admit ; nor 
can I credit the fancy that permission should be 
accorded to one departed from this world not only 
to reappear in his former visible form, but to play 
antics with the bed-hangings, and to inscribe 
his unearthly signature on an ordinary tablet.'* 

The story of the Beresford ghost, be it true or 
false, has, however, held its place with great 
steadiness among the tales of wonder handed 
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down in great families from their ancestors. It 
has occupied, in one shape or another, a con- 
spicuous place in almost every work on demo- 
nology and supernatural appearances which has 
been published since it was first introduced to the 
notice of lovers of the marvellous. Sir Walter 
Scott, too, has made use of it in his writings^ 
both in poetry and in prose 
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A TRAGEDY IN PALL MALL. 



NEARLY two centuries ago the eastern end 
of Pall Mall was the scene of a terrible 
tragedy. Late in the evening of Sunday, February 
12th, 1692, the Court at Whitehall and the whole 
fashionable district of London, by which I mean 
the Strand and Covent Garden, were startled by 
the news that a gentleman of "quality," Mr. 
Thomas Thynne, of Longleat, Wiltshire, who 
had lately espoused the heiress of the proud 
House of Percy, had been shot as he went along 
the street in his coach. The exact spot is said 
to have been directly opposite to St. Alban's 
Street, which would identify it with the roadway 
which faces the Opera colonnade. King Charles, 
in the midst of his revels at Whitehall, might 
almost have heard the report of the assassin's 
blunderbuss ; and so might John Dryden, as he 
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sat in his favourite room in Gerard Street, scarcely 
a quarter of a mile ofif. It appears that Mr. 
Thynne, though mortally wounded, lived long 
enough to be carried oflf to his lodgings, where he 
died in great agony the next day. A hue and cry 
was immediately raised, and the ruffians, being 
tracked by a chairman who had carried one of 
them from his lodging in Westminster to the 
Black Bull, were arrested, and brought to trial, 
with what result will be seen. Mr. Thynne was 
buried with great state in the south aisle of West- 
minster Abbey, where there is a mural tablet to 
bis memory, giving a representation of the murder 
in very bold relief, the coach, the horses, the 
victim, the assassins, and all the surroundings 
being portrayed in the most minute detail. 

But who was Thomas Thynne I and how came 
he to meet with this violent death? It will be 
seen that, as usual in such tragedies, ^^ there was 
a lady in the case." He was the head of the family 
now represented by the Marquis of Bath, who 
owns Longleat, one of the most magnificent 
mansions in the West of England, and which was 
built by John of Padua, who also designed the 
original palace of the Protector Somerset in the 
Strand. Mr. Thynne was the son of a gentleman 
of the same name at Richmond, in Surrey, and 
had inherited Longleat by bequest from an uncle 
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who had died unmarried. The Thynnes, it is 
said, were settled in England as far back as the 
reign of John, their founders, two brothers of 
the name of Boteville, having come over to 
England to assist that King against his refractory 
barons. One of the brothers appears to have 
settled in Shropshire, where he established his 
descendants; bat the grandson of the other 
brother became a Londoner, and from living in 
one of the Inns of Court came to be styled among 
his friends " John o' th' Inn," which was easily 
abridged into " Thinn," or " Thynne." A grand- 
son of this person, who published in the reign of 
Henry VIII. an edition of Chaucer, styles himself 
« William Thynn, alias Bouteville." This William 
Thynne was Clerk of the Kitchen to the royal 
tyrant, who afterwards made him Master of his 
Household, in reward of his zeal against the old 
religion ; and his nephew and successor, Sir John 
Thynne, attached himself to the fortunes of the 
Protector Somerset, who placed great reliance on 
him in camp and council, and knighted him on 
the battlefield of Pinkie. Both he and his uncle 
obtained large pickings out of the spoils of the 
Church, to which Sir John added about «£2,000 a 
year by marrying the sister and heiress of the 
great City merchant. Sir Thomas Gresham ; his 
son, also Sir John^ gained in like manner about 
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another round thousand a year by his marriage 
with the daughter of another eminent London 
merchant) Sir Rowland Heyward; so it would 
appear that at that time noble families did not 
think it a disgrace to seek for wives to the East 
of Temple Bar. 

The gre^t-grandson of this Sir John Thynne 
was Thomas Thynne, who, inheriting from his 
ancestors what at that time was a very large 
fortune for a country gentleman, came to be called 
among the jovial roysterers of the West End 
" Tom o' Ten Thousand " He sat several years 
in Parliament as member for Wiltshire, and at- 
tached himself as a young man to the Duke of 
York (afterwards James II) ; but having quarrelled 
with that Prince went over to the Whigs, and 
was one of the individuals chosen in 1679 to go 
up to the King witli a petition for calling together 
again the great council of the nation, which the 
sovereign had unconstitutionally refused to sum- 
mon. He was often visited at Longleat by the 
Duke of Monmouth, and his name is immor- 
talized in poetry as ^'Issachar" in Dryden's 
** Absolom and Achitophel." 

I have said that '*Tom o' Ten Thousand'' 
married the heiress of the ancient Percies. It 
happened in this wise. In May, 1670, there 
died at Turin, in Italy, at the early age of twenty- 
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six, Josceline, eleventh Earl of Northumberland, 
who had succeeded to that title little more than 
a year previously by the death of his father, 
Algernon, the tenth Earl, "that reserved and 
wary piece of nobility who figured in the times 
of the Civil War and the Commonwealth," and 
who, though, as Clarendon intimates, held to be 
rather ornamental than useful to either side, yet 
managed by hook or by crook to keep his per- 
pendicular position on that slippery stage. He 
had married the Lady Elizabeth Howard, daugh- 
ter and heiress of the Earl of Suffolk, with whom 
he obtained the ownership of Suffolk House at 
Charing Cross, the same mansion which stood 
there down to our own time, surmounted by 
the Percy lion, and was familiar to nearly all of 
us as Northumberland House. The only issue of 
this union was Josceline, the youthful Duke 
already mentioned, who left by his wife the Lady 
Elizabeth Wriothesley, daughter of the Earl of 
Southampton, an only surviving child, the Lady 
Elizabeth Percy ; and she, with a long minority 
before her, was destined in a few short years to 
become the richest heiress of her time. 

When young ladies have plenty of broad lands 
and money they generally find no lack of suitors, 
and the Lady Elizabeth Percy formed no excep- 
tion to the general rule ; for although the male 
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line of the Percies had ended with her father, 
Duke Josceline could not carry oflf with him into 
the next world either Alnwick Castle, or Pet- 
worth, or Northumberland House. Her mother 
having married again shortly after being left a 
widow, she was brought up at Petworth House, 
in Sussex, by her grandmother, the widow of 
Earl Algernon, a meddling and matchmaking old 
woman, who no sooner got her well-endowed 
granddaughter into her hands than she made her 
the subject of constant intrigue with men who 
wished for wealth, or for power, or for both. 
Thus it came to pass that before she had com- 
pleted her fourteenth year the poor child was 
married, as far as the outward ceremony went, to 
Henry Cavendish, Lord Ogle, who bore that title 
lus eldest son and heir of Henry, second Duke of 
Newcastle, of the Cavendish line. Whether this 
alliance would have turned out happily or not 
there was no time to prove, for Lord Ogle died 
in 1680, within a year of his marriage, leaving 
his Countess, a youthful widow of fifteen, as a 
prize to be battled and manoeuvred for over 
again by those who wished to secure the heiress 
of the Percies of Northumberland. 

Many eligible parties were soon brought on the 
tapis, and we may be sure that the great house 
in which the widow again went to live with her 
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grandmother was almost besieged by male mem- 
bers of the highest families, who were each 
anxious to quarter the Percy arms with their own. 
But after a few months the young lady showed 
that she had, or meant to have, a will of her own 
in the matter ; and it was announced in Court 
circles with some surprise that the prize was 
carried oflf by " Tom o' Ten Thousand," much to 
the chagrin of the old Countess, who, as if to 
spite her grandchild, persisted in living on at 
Pet worth, where she died in 1705, at the age of 
ninety-seven. 

It appears that the marriage between the young 
widow and Thomas Thynne took place in the 
autumn of 1681, and that for some reason or 
other she was separated from him soon after the 
ceremony ; so that for a second time she was a 
wife only in name. It would also appear that 
early in the following year she met, either at 
Hanover or in London, a certain Swedish noble- 
man. Count Eonigsmark, who paid her the most 
marked attentions, which she so far encouraged 
as to lead him, rightly or wrongly, to imagine 
that if Mr. Thynne were not in the way he could 
gain her affections and make her his wife. He 
had travelled much and had seen the world, and 
he had just come back to England after gaining 
laurels at the siege of Tangier. Mr. Thynne, 
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with the heiress of Northumberland his own by 
legal title» if not in actual possession, and as the 
friend of the Duke of Monmouth enjoying the 
full breeze of popular applause, could not fail to 
rouse his jealousy. The Count therefore, it 
would seem, resolved to accomplish his ruin. 
He accordingly hired one Swedish and two 
Polish ruflBians to do the bloody deed already 
described at the beginning of this paper, telling 
them that he had picked up a quarrel with an 
English gentleman, who had cowardly set six 
persons on him on the highway, and that he had 
resolved to pay him out in his own coin. With 
the sequel the reader is already acquainted. After 
the perpetration of the bloody deed, Count 
Eonigsmark endeavoured to escape ; but he was 
arrested at Graveseud and brought back to 
London, where he and his confederates were put 
upon their trial a fortnight afterwards. The 
judges were Sir Francis Pemberton, Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench ; Sir Francis North, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; and Sir 
William Montagu, Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
It was shown that, although the Count was not 
actually present in Pall Mall at the moment 
when the fatal shot was fired, he had tampered 
in various ways with the misguided wretches 
whom he had suborned, and had asked third 
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parties whether he could marry the Percy heiress 
if Thynne were only put out of the way. But 
the jury, with a strange perversity, or moved by 
the hope of reward in high quarters, professed to 
consider that the guilt was not brought directly 
home to the Count, so they found the three hired 
villains guilty, and acquitted Konigsmark. Ac- 
cordingly the three unhappy cats'-paws of this 
craven-hearted assassin were sentenced to death, 
and paid the last penalty of the law on the spot 
where Mr. Thynne's blood had been shed, many 
hundreds standing near the gibbets, according to 
the Domestic Intelligencer, " which were taken up 
by persons of quality and others." 

The remains of the murdered squire, however, 
were not consigned to their last resting place in 
the Abbey without some further commotion. 
" Orders are taken," observes the above-mentioned 
journal, under date the 15th of February, " for 
embalming the body of Thomas Thynne, Esq., 
lately murdered, and which it is said, for some 
reason, will be kept unburied a considerable time. 
Most of his servants are going into mourning, 
and we learn that letters have been dispatched to 
Lady Ogle, to advertise her of the tragical 
disaster." . . *' We hear, again writes the same 
paper in the first week of March, "that a 
sumptuous monument is preparing for Thomas 
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Thynne, Esq., and that he will be buried in 
Westminster Abbey." In accordance with these 
intentions, Mr. Thynne's body was conveyed in 
state, followed by half London, under Holbein*s 
gateway, past Whitehall, and through the narrow 
gorge of King Street to the Abbey, where it rests 
under a marble monument erected at the cost of 
his executor, John Hall, Esq., of Bradford, in 
Wilts, who had married one of his sisters. On 
the base is to be seen a sculptured representation 
of the murder, with a short inscription in Latin, 
simply recording the event. A much longer in- 
scription in Latin which is preserved, and which 
hinted broadly at the guilt of Eonigsmark, and 
at the influences to which he owed his escape, 
was intended to have been engraved upon the 
stone, but it was refused admission by the Dean 
of the Abbey ; and indeed it could hardly have 
been decent or proper that a person who had been 
acquitted by an English jury on a criminal 
charge should have been branded publicly on 
stone as guilty. 

As for Thomas Thynne himself, he does not 
seem to have had any great personal merits 
worthy of being perpetuated in an epitaph ; and 
had it not been for his great wealth and his bar- 
barous murder, he would have passed away out 
of memory long ago. The character that he left 
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behind him was that of a dissipated and profligate 
man of fashion, like many other persons of 
** quality " in his day. Leaving no son behind 
him, he was succeeded in his estates by a cousin, 
also Sir Thomas Thynne (the son of his father's 
half-brother), who was created in the same year 
Lord Thynne and Vicount Weymouth — titles 
which have been inherited by the first Lord's 
descendants, who have since been elevated to the 
Earldom and the Marquisate of Bath, and who 
still are ** Thynnes of Longleat." He lived for 
only two years longer, his restless life being 
brought to an end either by a sickness or by the 
sword in the Morea. It only remains to add 
that the lady who was the innocent cause of 
Thynne's murder, much wooed, like Helen, and 
by many suitors, gave her hand in marriage once 
more only a few months after Mr. Thynne's 
death, and on the following 30th of May be- 
came the wife of Charles, the " proud " Duke of 
Somerset.* 

* See aboTe, page 49. 
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AN ECCENTRIC RUSSELL. 



ALL the world is aware that a large portion 
of the wealth of the ducal House of Russell 
accrued in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century by the marriage of Wriothesley, second 
Puke of Bedford, with Elizabeth, only child and 
heiress of one Mr. John Howland, of Streatham ; 
but the world is not equally aware of another 
point of contact between Streatham and the 
Russells. 

It appears, from the register of Streatham 
Church, that on April 14th, 1772, there was 
buried in the adjoining graveyard a native of the 
village named Russell, who, although a man, had 
for the greater part of his life been regarded as 
a woman by those about him. To the entry of 
his burial is appended a note to the effect that 
'* this person was always known under the guise 
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or habit of a woman, and answered to the name 
of Elizabeth, as registered in this parish, Novem- 
ber 21st, 1669, but at death proved to be a 
man." 

The father of this individual was doubtless a 
cadet of the noble House of Bedford, legitimate 
or otherwise ; and he appears to have had^ besides 
three daughters, two sons, who were baptized in 
1668 and 1672 respectively. There can be little 
doubt therefore that the individual who is thus 
recorded was one of these two brothers, and that 
consequently he must have been at least one 
hundred, or possibly one hundred and four years 
old at the time of his death. 

This centenarian gentleman appears deserving 
in other respects of a place among the eccentric 
characters of England ; for early in life he quitted 
his home, adopted a strolling existence, and 
joining the gipsies, accompanied the celebrated 
Bampfylde Moore Carew in many of his wild 
wanderings at home and abroad. He visited 
many, perhaps it would not be too much to say 
most, parts of the Continent as a professional 
stroller and vagabond ; and it would appear that, 
as he had picked up by hook or by crook a little 
knowledge of astrology and quackery, he returned 
to England and practised both arts with much 
success in London, where he found the common 

T 2 
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orders quite as credulous as those of the remote 
country districts. Before setting up in this 
character he adopted the garb and also the name 
of a female, for in 1770 he applied for a cer- 
tificate of his birth under the name of his sister 
Elizabeth, who had been christened at Streatham 
in the year 1669. Lysons, in his " Environs of 
London/' states that his long experience gained 
him the character of a most infallible doctress ; 
he was also an excellent sempstress^ and celebrated 
for making a good shirt. 

Soon after obtaining this certificate, "Elizabeth" 
Russell came and settled down in his (or her) 
native placid, where his good name and descent 
coupled with his extraordinary age-^for he gave 
himself out as four years older than the above 
dates would make him out to be — obtained for 
him the friendly notice and charitable assistance 
of several of the most respectable families in 
Streatham. Amongst other persons who thus 
befriended him were Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, of 
Streatham Park, at whose house Dr. Johnson, 
who is said to have found him a shrewd and 
sensible person, was "very fond of conversing 
with him." 

This strange centenarian died somewhat 
suddenly in 1772; his true sex was then dis- 
covered, to the extreme surprise of all the neigh- 
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bourhood ; and Lysons tells ns that " the wonder 
was all the greater as he had lived much among 
women, and had frequently been his landlady's 
bedfellow when an unexpected lodger came to 
the house.** 

I may add that the reader who is familiar with 
the eccentric characters of London will not fail 
to be reminded, by the above episode in the history 
of the Russells, of the Chevalier D'Eon, whose 
sex while he lived was a matter of doubt and dis- 
pute, as at one time he wore male costume when 
he was employed on a diplomatic mission, and at 
another time dressed as a woman. The Chevalier 
died in Milman Street, near Gray's. Inn Road, 
in 1810, and after death he was found to be a 
man, although for years he had been looked upon 
as a woman, ** worn out with age and care.**^ 
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TflE LADY OF LATHOM HOUSE. 



OF all the female characters that adorn the 
history of our great families in the seven- 
teenth century, Charlotte de Tremouaille, Countess 
of Derby, the gallant defender of Lathom House, 
is the only fit companion to the Lady Blanche 
Arundell of Wardour, whose story has been 
already told in an early chapter of the first 
series. Her life has been written at con- 
siderable length by Madame Guizot de Witt, the 
daughter of the late French historian ; but the 
episode of her defence of Lathom House for King 
Charles against the forces of the Parliament is 
regarded with no small pride by the House of 
Stanley, and will form the subject of one of 
these papers. 

And who was this lady and heroine ? She was 
not an Englishwoman by birth ; she came of 
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noble French parentage, and could boast that 
there flowed in her veins some of the blood of 
both the Bourbons and the Nassaus. She was 
the daughter of Claude de Tremouaille, Due de 
Thouars ; her mother was Charlotte, a daughter 
of William " the Silent," first Prince of Orange, 
and of his wife Charlotte de Bourbon ; and, when 
our readers have come to the end of the following 
story, they will confess that she showed much 
of the valour and fidelity which were long the 
marks of those illustrious houses. 

At an early age, in 1626, she was united in mar- 
riage with James, Lord Strange, eldest son of Wil- 
liam, sixth Earl of Derby— or D'Herbie, as the 
Frenchamusinglyspeltthename — then just twenty 
years old. Heir to one of the wealthiest and most 
distinguished titles in England, and sprung from 
a family who had intermarried with the blood 
royal, and in prospect lord of the Isle of Man 
and of half the manors in South Lancashire, it 
must be owned that he was rather a ^^ conquest" 
even for a lady of such a line. Her mother, in 
accordance with the practice of the times, came 
over to establish her daughter in her new home, 
but does not appear to have seen her again. Her 
marriage took place a little more than a year after 
that of Charles L with Henrietta Maria, and 
shortly before the outbreak of that storm which 
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was destined to end only with the overthrow of 
the monarchy. 

Her husband's father, though still living, had 
taken up his abode at Chester, handing over 
Lathom House to his son and daughter-in- 
law, who, for a few short years, won golden 
opinions from their retainers and dependants, 
among whom they kept up a feudal superiority 
which in its way amounted almost to royalty. 
Among the members of his household were 
several daughters of the neighbouring land- 
owners, and when my lord sat daily down to dinner 
in his great hall at Lathom, he was waited on by 
the sons of neighbouring gentlemen who did not 
disdain that o£Sce. Crowned with everything 
that could make their condition blest, the life 
which the youthful pair led at Lathom would 
seem to have been happiness itself; and a family 
of sons and daughters grew up *Mike olive- 
branches round about their table." Lady Strange, 
indeed, writes thus to her mother, not long after 
her union : *' I told you also, Madame, how much 
I liked Lathom House, and that I had every 
reason to thank God and you for having married 
me so happily." 

It must not, however, be supposed that this 
Lathom House, which was her happy home, was 
the same mansion as that which now passes under 
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that name, though occupying exactly the same 
site. It stood low, unlike most ancient houses, 
which were built like castles, with a view to 
strength. But it was in one sense well fortified, 
for it' lay in a boggy tract of country, not easily 
accessible to an invading force. Moreover, it was 
encompassed by a wall six feet in thickness. On 
its walls were raised no less than nine towers, 
each of them planted with six pieces of ordnance, 
80 mounted as to enfilade the adjoining country 
and to command every approach. A moat, twenty- 
four feet in breadth by six feet deep, surrounded 
it on all sides, and below the moat and the inner 
wall was a double row of strong palisades. From 
the centre of the mansion rose the Eagle Tower, 
surmounting the entire edifice, while two other 
towers frowned threateningly down on the en- 
trance of the outer court ; and on these, in times 
of attack and siege, it was easy to station good 
marksmen so as to harry all assailants. Thus 
stood Lathom House, from the days of its first 
owners, the Fitz-Henries, who styled themselves 
De Lathoms after their residence here, down to 
the days when it passed by marriage to the 
Stanleys, and even so lately as the Civil War, 
in which it played so important a part. It was, 
indeed, '* as strong a domestic fortress as any 
armed host might feel reluctant to invest, and 
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any general of the ordinary stamp might view 
with silent despair " 

But we must pass on, and ask our readers to 
transport themselves in mind to the month of 
October, 1643, when King Charles and his 
Parliament are at open war, the royal standard 
having been hoisted shortly before at Notting- 
ham. Lord Strange, disheartened indeed by the 
successes of the Roundheads, and by the mis- 
trust and ingratitude of his sovereign, but still 
unshaken in his loyalty, is at Lathom, endea- 
vouring to keep the Parliamentarians shut up in 
the towns, where they were strongest, and at the 
same time busy in fortifying his house, and in 
raising fresh recruits for his master's service. 
He suddenly receives from the King a letter de- 
siring him to go oflF to the Isle of Man forthwith, 
and to use all his efforts towards preserving it 
to the cause. The Earl knew and felt that this 
order was a mistake in generalship ; but it was his 
duty to obey, and he obeyed without a murmur. 
He only said calmly to his wife, '• My heart, my 
enemies have now their will, having prevailed 
with His Majesty to order me to the Isle of Man, 
as a softer banishment from his presence and 
their malice," and then set about the task of 
stocking Lathom with supplies of food and am- 
munition. This done, he set off, ^'leaving," as 
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he writes, " my house and children, and all my 
concerns in England to the care of my wife, a 
person of virtue and honour equal to her high 
birth." 

The rascally Roundheads of Lancashire very 
naturally imagined that, left thus alone, a wo- 
man, and a stranger in blood to England, and 
without friends, provisions, and ammunition. 
Lady Strange and Lathom House would easily 
fall a prey into their hands; and with that 
idea they procured from the Parliament a com- 
mission to reduce it by treaty or by force. 

But they " reckoned without their host." The 
Governor of Manchester for the rebels, a fellow 
named Holland, sent to Lady Strange a missive 
ordering her either to accept the oath to the Par- 
liament or else to surrender the house. Her reply 
was not exactly what was expected. " It did not 
suit her," she replied, " either humbly to give 
up her house, or to purchase repose at the price 
of honour." The rascals were dumb-founded, 
and granted her permission to remain for a time 
in peace at Lathom, the lands around being given 
up " to the good pleasure of the Parliament." 

For eight long months, during her husband's 
absence in Man, Lady Strange remained a pri- 
soner in her house and park, rarely crossing the 
threshold of her house, lest she should be ex- 
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posed to some affront, and patiently waiting for 
the time when she would be able to offer a more 
open resistance. Steadily and secretly she col- 
lected arms and ammunition, bringing her men 
in one by one, and her powder. under cover of 
night ; repressing, at the same time, the zeal of 
her little garrison, some three hundred strong, 
who longed to be " up and at them," and to 
avenge the insults to which their Lord's wife was 
exposed, and preparing her soul in silence for 
the siege which she knew must come sooner or 
later. ** In so proud a nature as hers,** writes 
Madame de Witt, " this noble patience resulted 
from even a higher courage than she displayed 
in the midst of armed attacks — the courage of a 
woman and a general who knows how to bear all 
while awaiting the time to dare all." Her sup- 
plies of food were better than those of ammuni- 
tion, and the strength of her garrison was little 
suspected by Fairfax, Rigby, and the other 
Parliamentarian Generals. 

At length, in a solemn Council of War held at 
Manchester on the 24th of February, 1644, it 
was agreed that Lathom House should be at- 
tacked ; and the tidings that such was the case 
were speedily brought to the proud and noble 
lady to whose charge it had been confided by ber 
absent husband. 
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On the 27th of February, the enemy took up 
their quarters almost within sight of her win- 
dows; and next day a messenger arrived from 
Sir Thomas Fairfax with an "order" from the 
Parliament promising " grace" to Lord Derby if 
he submitted, and calling on her Ladyship to 
surrender the house on honourable conditions. 
She saw at once, and instinctively, that it was 
to her interest to gain time, so she replied that 
** she much wondered that Sir Thomas should 
require her to give up her Lord's house without 
any oflFence done on her part to the Parliament," 
and asked for " a week's consideration to re- 
solve the doubts of conscience, and to have advice 
in matters of law and honour." Agaiu, fresh 
messengers came from Sir Thomas on the 2nd of 
March ; but the house which lately had the sem- 
blance of being peaceably occupied by women 
and children, with a few old servants and men- 
at-arms for protection, had suddenly assumed 
the appearance of a fortress. The lady had sud- 
denly unmasked her batteries, either under fear 
of an immediate attack, or to produce an impos- 
ing eflFect on the enemy. " A body of soldiers, 
well equipped, ranged under orders of their Lieu- 
tenants, formed a line from the first Court to the 
Great Hall, into which the Parliamentary officers 
were introduced ; the towers and ramparts were 
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bristling with men ; the cannon were uncovered ; 
everything wore a martial appearance, and 
throughout perfect discipline prevailed." She 
received the envoys sitting in a chair of state in 
the Great Hall, and coolly and deliberately de- 
clared her rejection of the terms offered ; and 
when the canting hypocrites began to lecture her 
on the errors of her ways, she gravely replied : 
" I shall know how to take care of my ways and 
those of my house ; it would be well for you to 
do the same for your ministers, and the agents 
of religion who go about sowing discord and 
trouble in families, and whose unbridled tongues 
do not spare even the sacred person of the 
King." 

Proposals, however, were made by the lady 
that at the end of a month she would retire from 
Lathum upon certain conditions, including that 
of free transport for herself, her friends, soldiers, 
and servants, to the Isle of Man. Fairfax, how- 
ever, saw tliat she resorted to this ruse only to 
gain time for victualling her house, and other- 
wise strengthening its defences. 

Neither party, however, being honestly willing 
to come to terms— for there was really no half- 
way house-— she threw herself into an attitude of 
defiance, bidding her enemies do their worst. 
** Though a woman and a stranger, divorced from 
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her friends and robbed of her estate, she was 
ready to receive their utmost violence, trusting 
in God both for protection and deliverance.*' 

A fresh council of war was therefore held, 
when, fancying that the house was provisioned for 
no more than twelve or fifteen days, the Round- 
heads resolved to commence the siege in earnest, 
and began to open the trenches on the 7th of 
March ; and to an ultimatum sent to her the 
same day she replied that, '^ as she had not lost 
her allegiance to the prince, nor her faith to her 
Lord, she could not give up the house, and that 
her enemies must never hope to gain it till she 
had lost these, or else her life in defence of them." 
And so the siege proceeded. It was in vain that 
Sir Thomas Fairfax sent on to her a letter which 
he had received from her husband in Man, asking 
free egress from Lathom for his dear ones and 
their garrison — " if it seems good to my wife." 
But it did not " seem good " to the courageous 
daughter of Nassau. " Her spirit rose at the 
approach of danger ; and if her heart beat at this 
proof of the tender solicitude of her husband, she 
derived from it fresh strength to remain at the 
post which he had entrusted to her." She there- 
fore simply replied, "that she would willingly. 

submit herself to her Lord's commands 

But till she was assured that such was his 
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pleasure, she would neither yield up the house 
nor desert it herself; but wait for the event, ac- 
cording to the will of God." 

In the meantime she managed to enliven and 
vary the monotony of the siege by making sorties 
against the enemy, a work in which she engaged 
with all the greater spirit as news was soon 
brought to her that her husband had left the 
Isle of Man, and had reached Chester, where he 
was gathering recruits, in order to march to the 
relief of Lathom. 

Meantime the Parliamentary cannon began to 
batter the walls of the castle, though not very 
eflFectually, owing to the nature of the ground, 
which did not allow of their being placed in a 
commanding position. At the distance of half a 
gun-shot a mortar was at length placed on a 
raised mound ; but the first shots, to the great 
relief of the garrison, passed over the house 
without damage. We next read of a spirited 
and furious sortie, in which the lady spiked 
several of the Parliamentary cannon, and even 
took prisoners some of her besiegers. This was 
*^ turning the tables " with a vengeance. 

With her two little daughters Lady Strange 
watched over everything, was daily and almost 
hourly on the ramparts, arranged for the food of 
her soldiers, distributed to them their powder, 
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helped to nurse the sick and the wounded, and 
daily attended prayers in her chapel. " When a 
bullet fell in her bed-room she smiled disdain- 
fully ; and it was only after the same thing had 
happened three or four times over that she 
would condescend to change her apartment. On 
one occasion a shell burst in the dining-room 
during dinner, breaking the glass and furniture, 
but injuring no one. The children were beside 
their mother at the time, but they did not move, 
and scarcely changed colour. The lady merely 
gave them a look of approbation, and the meal 
was continued." 

On the 24th of April Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
tired out by his fruitless contest with a woman, 
went oflF to York, handing over the prosecution 
of the siege to an unscrupulous and insolent col- 
league, one Colonel Rigby, who laid in a new stock 
of ^' grenadoes," and announced a grand attack 
with mortar-pieces or cannon. It was in vain 
that he' again sent messengers, calling on the 
proud and heroic dame to surrender. " Tell that 
insolent rebel that he shall have neither our 
persons, nor our goods, nor our house. When 
our strength and provisions are spent, we shall 
find a fire more merciful than Rigby's, and then 
my house and goods shall burn in his sight ; and 
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rather than fall into his hands, we will seal our 
religion and loyalty in the same flame." 

Next day the garrison, thus brought fairly to 
bay, made another sortie, in which they seized 
and carried olBf in triumph within their gates the 
mortar which had been made to bear upon the 
walls ; and amid cries of joy the formidable 
engine was rolled into the courtyard and laid at 
the lady's feet. She ordered her chaplain to be 
summoned, and thanks to be oflFered up in the 
chapel. This advantage was not gained without 
the loss of two members of the little garrison ; 
but a still larger number of the Roundheads fell 
at the hands of the skilful marksmen who were 
mounted on the towers and walls. 

The capture of this monster gun, followed by 
other spirited sorties, repeated night by night, 
caused discouragement and discontent in the 
ranks of the besiegers, and desertion began in 
their ranks, the common soldiers feeling no respect 
for a general who thus allowed himself to be 
baffled by a woman. Added to this a wet spring 
sapped and undermined their trenches, and pre- 
vented them from cutting oflF, as they had hoped, 
the supply of water. On the night of the 23rd 
of May, at length the joyful news reached the 
besieged by a scout that the Royalist forces, 
under Prince Rupert and the Earl of Derby, were 
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on the march to relieve Lathom. On this news 
being heard by the Boundheads, they at once re- 
solved to abandon the siege, and to fall back on 
Bolton. Here they were attacked by the forces 
under the Prince and the Earl, and almost cut to 
pieces, one thousand six hundred being killed and 
seven hundred more being taken prisoners. 

The glorious end of all followed. Whilst 
Prince Bupert was marching against Liverpool, 
which he reduced on the 26th of June, the valiant 
lady was busily engaged in receiving her Lord in 
that house which she had so bravely defended for 
him and for his King. Nor was that all. With 
the Earl came a messenger from Prince Bupert, 
bringing to his fair " cousin "—for so he styled 
her — the twenty-two flags which had been taken 
from the enemy at Bolton. A few days before 
those very banners had been insolently flaunted 
before her eyes and her husband's walls; and 
doubtless it was with the most profound gratitude 
to the God in whom she had trusted that she 
hung up those banners in the chapel at Lathom, 
in memory of the deliverance vouchsafed to 
her. 

Lord Strange, who had now become Earl of 
Derby, was reserved for a sad fate ; for after the 
King's death he was declared a traitor to the 
Parliament, and as such was executed in cold 
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blood at Bolton, the scene of his victory. The 
scaffoldy to add to his indignity, was made out of 
the wood of Lathom House : but the townspeople 
abhorred the cruel [deed, and one and all refused 
to put the scaffold together, or to drive a nail 
into it. 

The widowed Countess lived for many years 
in retirement in the Isle of Man, but returned to 
Lancashire after the restoration of monarchy, 
which she survived for just four years. She 
died at Knowsley on the 31st of March, 1664 ; 
and in the parish register, after her name and 
titles, are inscribed the words Poatfunera virtus. 
The portrait of Charlotte de la Tremouaille, 
Countess of Derby, by Vandyck, which hangs on 
the walls of the gallery of her descendant at 
Knowsley, represents her as anything but attrac- 
tive in form and features. She looks fat, dull, 
clumsy, unromantic, if not uninteresting; and 
certainly one would never have guessed that she 
could boast of Bourbon blood. But looks aro 
often deceptive. 

It may interest the reader to learn that, though 
no part of old Lathom House is still standing, 
the new mansion covers its site; for not long 
since, when alterations were made by Lord Skel- 
mersdale,* in a room in the south-western angle a 

• Created Earl of Lathom, Maj, 1880. 
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window of the old chapel, in which the " Lady of 
Lathom " gave thanks to Heaven, was found in 
situ ; and close to the south side of the house the 
foundations of a strong outside wall were brought 
to light. The course of the moat also can be 
traced, and in the north court much of the old 
pavement of the court-yard is still to be seen ; 
the old well also, which helped the lady to last 
out against her besiegers, is still in use. The 
present house is built largely out of fragments of 
the older structure, several carved stones worked 
into its walls still bearing the Derby crest ; other 
portions of carved wood and stone from the same 
quarry are to be seen in the neighbouring houses 
and colleges. Several skeletons, probably those 
of troopers who were killed by the little garrison, 
have been found near the moat by the late and 
present owners ; and one of the skeletons was 
seven feet in length. It is not a little singular 
that in the account of the siege mention is made 
of a trooper who was so tall that his head appeared 
above the battlements ; in his skull was a round 
hole, evidently the effect of a well-aimed bullet 
from one of the Lady of Lathom's marksmen. 
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TWO ROYAL MARRIAGES IN THE 
LAST CENTURY. 



WHEN George HI. came to the throne, he 
resolved that, however irregular his own 
conduct had been in courting Lady Sarah Lennox 
as his bride, and then setting her quietly aside 
in favour of a foreign alliance, the rest of his 
brothers should not follow his example by marry- 
ing out of the approved circle of foreign courts 
of the Protestant faith. But somehow or other 
love, like steam, will have its way, or will find 
it ; and before he had been a dozen years upon 
the throne, the King found it necessary to 
legalise, retrospectively, two marriages amongst 
his brothers— that of Prince William Henry, 
Duke of Gloucester, with Maria, Countess Walde- 
grave, a daughter of Sir Edward Walpole, and 
Horace Walpole's niece; and that of Prince 
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Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, with the 
Honourable Anne Luttrell, daughter of Lord 
Imham, and widow of Eusebius Horton, Esq., of 
Catton Hall, in Derbyshire. Both of these ladies 
were widows when they thus allied themselves 
with their royal suitors ; and in so doing it is to 
be feared that they ran risks for which they were 
scarcely prepared, and were very nearly finding 
out to their cost that " the game was not worth 
the candle." 

The facts of their respective cases were these. 
On the 6th of September, 1766, Maria Waldegrave 
was united in marriage, not merely in private, 
but without a single witness being present, to 
Prince William Henry, the only other person who 
was privy to the affair being the Rev. Robert 
Morton, one of the Prince's chaplains, who read 
the Church Service of Matrimony to the happy 
pair in a drawing-room in Pall Mall, a buhl table 
serving as an altar. The ceremony, which was 
performed late in the evening, occupied only a 
few minutes, and nobody was one bit the wiser 
when it was over ; for they took good care that 
no record of it should exist, so afraid were they 
both of the King's resentment. The reverend 
gentleman happened to die not very long after 
the performance of the ceremony ; and therefore 
when, some six or seven years later, Maria found 
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that she was about to become a mother, she dis- 
covered also that there were no legal means of 
proving that she was a lawful wife. It is true 
that when her husband was very ill, and thought 
he was on the point of death, in 1771, he avowed 
the secret of his private marriage to one or two 
confidential friends, who were to make the fact 
known only in the case of his death ; and it is 
also true that Maria had communicated the fact 
of her marriage under the seal of secrecy to her 
uncle, the Bishop of Exeter. But the babe about 
to come into the world, if its legitimacy could be 
proved, might one day be King of England ; and 
if not — well, nobody knew exactly what. 

The Prince therefore made known the actual 
state of matters to his brother the King, who at 
once asked for the proofs of the marriage before 
he would certify it, or allow it to be registered 
in the books of the Privy Council. But the death 
of the Brcv. Mr. Morton rendered all corroborative 
proof an impossibility. 

Happily, at this time , the King was not only 
married, but the father of a numerous and con- 
stantly increasing family, which rendered it very 
improbable that any son of his younger brother 
should succeed to the Crown ; and as Maria 
was of good and aristocratic birth, and as the 
stars of the Walpoles and the Waldegraves were 
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in the ascendant, the King was persuaded to 
appoint a commission to inquire into and report 
on the facts of the case. 

A year before this, however, there had been, 
it was found, another irregular marriage in the 
royal family; for on October 2, 1771, between 
six and eight o'clock p.m., Henry Frederick, Duke 
of Cumberland, was united in the bonds of matri- 
mony with the Honourable Mrs. Horton, as 
mentioned above. The scene of this marriage 
also was a drawing room at the West End — ^not, 
however, in Pall Mall, but in Hertford Street 
Mayfair ; and, having profited by the experience, 
it may be presumed, of her sister-in-law Maria, 
the lady had so arranged matters as that her 
sister, the Honourable Miss Luttrell, should be 
present as a witness. 

Like Lady Waldegrave, Mrs. Horton came of 
a good family, and she lived to see her father ad- 
vanced to the Earldom of Carhampton, though 
she could not boast of court influence at all equal 
to that of the Walpoles and the Waldegraves, 
both of whom, in the persons of their heads, had 
been adherents of the Whig cause, and were con- 
sequently staunch supporters of the Hanoverian 
line, and favourites accordingly of George HL 

It was found therefore, that there were two 
irregular unions instead of one for the commis- 
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sioners to consider and report upon ; and it must 
be owned that they did their work very leniently, 
and with great consideration for the weaker sex. 
For, after examining the two royal Dukes and 
their spouses, they agreed that, irregular as these 
unions were, they were not invalid, and, in fact, 
they " had no hesitation in declaring their opinion 
that the two Dukes were both married according 
to their allegations." And accordingly the Report 
of the Commission, and such evidence as they 
could scrape together, was transcribed into the 
archives of the Privy Council, and received the 
signature of the King, though very reluctantly. 
Fieri non oportehat ; facta valebant. 

The result, however, of these little mesalli- 
ances was that King George III., in 1773, put 
out an edict of his own — for practically such was 
its nature — forbidding all matrimonial alliances 
between members of the reigning family and the 
rest of his subjects ; and his edict stood good and 
was respected for a century. But this regulation, of 
course, was formally and legally set aside by the 
sovereign in the case of the marriage of the 
Princess Louise with the Marquis of Lome. 
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THE BOYLES. 



IT is not often that any House, however noble 
or illustrious, has achieved the proud position 
which was gained by the Boyles more than two 
centuries ago« that of having four of its sons all 
holding peerages. Once, and once only, so far 
as I can discover, has this good fortune been 
paralleled, which was, in our own day, when we 
saw the Duke of Wellington and his three bro- 
thers, Lord Wellesley, Lord Maryborough, and 
Lord Cowley, all sitting at the same time in the 
House of Lords. 

The Boyles, although it was in the sister 
island, and not in England that they found full 
scope for their ambition, were seated on their 
own lands in Herefordshire in the time of the 
Plantagenet kings, and more than one member 
of the House figures among the benefactors of the 
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priories and other religious houses in the city 
of Hereford. 

A younger son of this family, one Richard 
Boyle, born about the commencement of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, was entered as a stu- 
dent at the Middle Temple. But, somehow or 
other, briefs did not flow in upon him as rapidly 
as he had hoped, and he had begun to despair, 
not merely of ever reaching the woolsack, but 
even of making a competence as a disciple of the 
goddess Themis, when a bright thought struck 
him as he sat musing in his lonely chambers 
between Fleet Street and the Thames. He had 
beard people talk of a distant island called Ire- 
land, and he had been told that many persons, 
of good birth but of small means like himself, 
had gone over thither as " adventurers," and had 
come back to their native land with their pockets 
well lined with coin. He took with him the best 
I introductions from his Herefordshire friends and 

relations; but these he found to be practically 
as useless as letters of introduction are often 
nowadays, for he was snubbed and thwarted in 
various ways, and even persecuted after a fashion, 
by the Hibernian authorities with whom he was 
brought into contact. Very probably they did 
not want to see another Saxon brought over to 
fatten on the spoils of the Celtic natives, and 
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accordingly gave " the cold shoulder and some- 
thing more" to Mr. Boyle. 

But the young adventurer was not to be so 
easily disheartened. By some means or other, 
he brought himself under the notice of Elizabeth, 
and found access to her good graces — probably 
because he was a Protestant, and good-looking, 
and a bachelor; for there was nothing that 
Gloriana disliked so much as a Catholic, an ill- 
favoured man, and a man burdened with a wife. 
Be this as it may, however, he soon played his 
cards so well, that in the course of a very few 
years, after landing in Ireland, he obtained large 
tracts of confiscated lands, mostly in Cork and 
the adjoining counties, and with them the honour 
of knighthood. His good fortune, indeed, did 
not stop here, for he was sworn a member of the 
Privy Council, and was created a peer of Ireland 
by James I. iu 1616, as Lord Boyle of Toughall. 
Four years later he was advanced to the Vis- 
countcy of Dungarvan, and the Earldom of Cork, 
and made Lord Treasurer of Ireland. He was 
twice married. His first wife, we are told, 
brought him an estate of five hundred pounds a 
year, but no children, and, dying at a conve- 
niently early date, left him free to choose as his 
second mate a lady named Fenton, by whom he 
had five sons, all of whom rose to eminence 
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aod distinctioti in various ways in after 
life. 

His eldest sod, Richard, who succeeded him 
in the Earldom of Cork, having married the 
daughter and heiress of Henry Clifford, Earl of 
Cumberland, was raised to the English peerage 
also, as Lord Clifford and Earl of Burlington, so 
that he held a seat at the same time in the Irish 
and the English Legislatures. His son dying 
before him, these titles passed to his grandson, 
Charles, third Earl of Cork, and second Earl of 
Burlington, and to his great-grandson Richard, 
Earl of Burlington, the friend and correspondent 
of Pope, and the munificent patron of literature, 
who built Burlington House in Piccadilly. This 
nobleman having no son, his wealth passed with 
his daughter in marriage to the Cavendishes, who 
still retain it. 

Such were the fortunes of Richard, second 
Earl of Cork. Let us now pass to his brothers. 
His next brother Lewis, following a military 
career, was created Lord of Bandon Bridge and 
Viscount Boyle. He held a command at the 
battle of LiscarroU in 1642, where he fell fight- 
ing under the royal banner. He left no child ; 
but his widow, after the Restoration, was made 
Countess of Guildford. 

The third brother, Roger, also distinguished 
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himself in several military commands in Ireland, 
under the Protector Cromwell ; but changing his 
allegiance at a convenient season, he seems to 
have become an advocate for the restoration of 
the royal line, and was raised to the honours of 
the peerage as Lord Broghill, to which was sub- 
sequently added the Earldom of Orrery ; he was 
also constituted Lord President of Munster for 
life. He married a Howard, daughter of the 
Earl of SuflFolk, and handed on the Earldom of 
Orrery to his eldest son, and to his son and 
grandson, whilst another of his sons became the 
father of the first Earl of Shannon. 

The fourth of the sons of Richard, Earl of 
Cork, was named Francis. Little is told by his- 
tory of the steps of his career ; but with three 
brothers so high in the State and the army, it 
was almost impossible for him not to rise along 
with them. He was created Viscount Shannon 
at the Restoration in 1660. These four brothers 
then all held seats in the Irish House of Peers, 
though not all at the same time ; for Lord Brog- 
hill had been dead for eighteen years when Lord 
Shannon first took his seat. Two of the four 
titles still survive, and are held by the lineal 
representative of the third brother Roger, the 
present Earl of Cork and Orrery, who also sits 
in the English House of Peers by another and 
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more recent title that of Baron Boyle of Marston, 
CO. Somerset. One of his intermediate ancestors, 
Charles, fourth Earl of Orrery, was a man of 
note in his day, being a Knight of the Thistle 
or the Bath, and a lieutenant-general in the army, 
haying been sent as Envoy Extraordinary to 
Brabant and Flanders. Lord Cork, I may add, 
if the modern Doomsday Book may be trusted, 
owns in Somerset three thousand three hundred 
and ninety-eight broad acres, and twenty thousand 
one hundred and sixty-five more in the county of 
Cork, which have come down to him through 
seven generations ; so that the journey of his an- 
cestor from the Middle Temple to Dublin has not 
proved unremunerative. 

But the above list by no means exhausts the 
honours of the House of Boyle ; for when Bichard 
Boyle went over to Ireland, he took with him 
another impecunious brother, Michael, whose 
eldest son, Michael, became Bishop of Waterford, 
while another son, Richard, was successively 
Bishop of Cork and Ross and Archbishop of 
Tuam ; and this last-mentioned prelate had a son 
who became Archbishop of Armagh and Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, and had a son who was 
eventually created Viscount Blessington. 

It may be added, however, that the greatest 
honour of all which ever fell to the Boyles was 
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the fact that the youngest brother of the four 
peers mentioned above was the celebrated Robert 
Boyle the philosopher, who was bom at Lismore, 
in the South of Ireland, 1626 ; he was ennobled 
sufficiently by his own transcendent talents, and 
refused those dignities of the State which, had 
they been held and discheu'ged by him, could not 
fail to have led him along with his brothers to 
the doors of the House of Lords. Perhaps it 
may be said of him, as was said of the represen- 
tative of England at the Congress of Vienna, non 
distinguiy bien dUtingui, 

I will bring this sketch of the Boyles to an end 
by an anecdote of Roger, first JJarl of Orrery, 
which does great credit to his goodness of 
heart. 

On the ruin of the royal cause and the death 
of Charles I., Lord Orrery, retired to Marston, 
his seat in Somersetshire, which his father had 
bought of Sir John Hippisley, and which was 
formerly part of the estate of Edmund, Earl of 
Cornwall. His lordship used to repeat to his 
company a remarkable incident that happened 
during his residence there, which, as it will show 
the distress of the royal party in those days, may 
perhaps be acceptable to the curious. 

The parish church of Marston is very near to 
the Mansion House. . Lord Orrery never failed to 
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go thither on a Sunday ; but one Sunday, having 
sat there some time, and being disappointed of 
the then qualified minister, his lordship was 
preparing to return home, when his servants told 
him a person in the church offered to preach. His 
lordship, though he looked upon the proposal 
only as a piece of enthusiasm, gave permission, 
and was never more surprised or delighted than 
with the sermon, which was filled with learning, 
sense, and piety. His lordship would not suffer 
the preacher to escape unknown, but invited him 
to dinner ; and inquiring of him his name, life, 
and fortune, received this answer : " My lord, 
my name is Asberry . I am a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and a loyal subject to the 
King ; I have lived three years in a poor cottage 
under your warren wall, within a few paces of 
your lordship's house. My son lives with me, 
and we read and dig by turns. I have a little 
money, and some few books ; and I submit cheer- 
fully to the will of Providence." This worthy 
and learned man (for such Lord Orrery always 
called him) died at Marston some years after ; 
but not till his lordship had obtained an allow- 
ance of £30 per annum for him, without any 
obligation of taking the Covenant. As a 
memorial of the above transaction, the poop 
cottage in which Mr. Asberry lived, with a little 
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garden adjoining to it, was kept up in its old 
form by the late Earl of Cork and Orrery, being 
taken into his garden ; and the two rooms of which 
it consists — viz^ a kitchen and a chamber — were 
famished as much as possible in the fashion of 
those times, with all sorts of useful articles, and 
books^ prints, &c., of equal antiquity. 
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THE MERRY DUKE OF MONTAGU. 



IN the " Gentleman's Magazine " for July, 1749, 
may be read the following announcement, 
among the lists of deaths during the preceding 
month of June: "On the 6th, John Duke of 
Montagu, Master-General of the Ordnance, Master 
of the Great Wardrobe, Colonel of the 2nd 
Regiment of Dragoon Guards, Knight of the 
Garter, Grand Master of the Order of the Bath, 
F.R.S., one of the College of Physicians, and 
Privy Councillor, aged fifty-nine, of a violent 
fever. Dying without male issue, the title is 
extinct." His Grace was the son of Ralph, the 
first Duke of Montagu, who, as Lord Montagu, 
had been Master of the Great Wardrobe in the 
reign of Charles IL, was raised to the Dukedom 
by Queen Anne, and died in 1709. He was the 
builder of the first Montagu House, Whitehall. 
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John, the second and last Duke, the subject of 
this paper, in 1722 obtained from George L a 
grant of the islands of St. Lucia and St. Vincent, 
and was constituted Captain-General and Gover- 
nor of them ; but the opposition of the French to 
the projected occupation rendered the affair 
abortive, and the attempt was abandoned, after 
having cost the Duke no less a sum than 
£40,000. 

This Duke of Montagu — what a pity it is that 
he was the " last " of his race 1 — was one of those 
people who from youth upwards enjoy nothing so 
much as a practical joke ; and, strange to say, 
this quality did but increase with his years, for 
as age came upon him he got into a confirmed 
habit of making merry, not at the cost of others, 
but at his own, and often so managed his jokes 
as to contribute to the happiness of those with 
whom he was brought into contact. And yet he 
was not easily duped or done. If he would be 
merry and generous, it must be in a way of his 
own choosing. Those who clamoured for charity 
at his doors were usually sent away empty-handed. 
He chose to select the objects of his generosity 
for himself, and to bestow his favours after his 
own fashion. The following story will serve to 
illustrate the truth of my words. 

On a certain occasion, whilst walking near the 
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Mall in St. Jameses Park, as was the fashion of 
the nobles and fops of his time, his Grace 
observed a middle-aged gentleman in a half- 
military garb, decidedly the worse for wear, but 
exceedingly neat and precise withal in the cut 
and arrangement of his dress. And it so hap- 
pened that, two or three days running, he noticed 
the poor gentleman walking at the same hour of 
the day, in the same place, with a grave and 
solemn step, and a face evidently full of care. 
Becoming interested in the gentleman's appear- 
ance, the Duke caused inquiries to be made about 
him, and with difficulty, through one of his 
gentlemen, found out some little portion of his 
private history. He was a gentleman from one 
of the northern counties, who in early life had 
sold his estate in order to purchase a commission, 
and had served with distinction, or at all events 
with credit, in more than one foreign country, 
but was now placed of necessity on half-pay, by 
reason of the conclusion of peace. He learned 
further that the poor, officer had a wife and a 
family down in Yorkshire — ^then nearly a week 
distant from the metropolis — ^to whom he sent 
regularly half of his pay, whilst he supported 
himself in poor lodgings near Charing Cross upon 
the rest, living on from day to day in the hope 
that he might somehow or other obtain an office 
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under Government or from the Horse Guards, 
which would add a little to his income. 

The Duke, having assured himself that the 
veteran was worthy of relief, determined to make 
him happy quite in a way of his own ; so he sent 
his servant with a polite invitation for him to 
come and dine with his Grace at Montagu House, 
in Whitehall. The unfortunate officer stared in 
amazement, as well he might, at first thinking it 
a joke, until he saw the ducal crest on the top of 
the seal of the note. He soon, however, sufficiently 
recovered his self-possession to reply that he 
thanked the Duke for his kindness, and would 
obey his summons at the day and hour named 
by him. Not the less, however, was he lost in 
wonder how the Duke had found him out, and 
Btill more why he had chosen thus to honour 
him. 

When the day fixed for the dinner had arrived 
the officer appeared at Montagu House, where 
the Duke received him with every sign of courtesy 
find even respect And when he expressed his 
surprise at being so honoured, the Duke took 
him .quietly aside and told him, with an air of 
great gravity and secrecy, that he had a particular 
reason for his conduct in the matter. ^* To tell 
you the plain truth," said his Grace, *^ there is in 
my house a lady who has often seen you, and 
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who has become so much interested in yon and 
your fortunes that she very much wishes for a 
personal interview with you, and I am anxious, 
for reasons of my own, to fail in with her wishes. 
Upon my soul, she is a most worthy and excellent 
lady ; and I think, between you and me, that she 
looks upon you with no slight regard." The 
poor officer on this began to feel a little alarmed ; 
for he did not like the idea of being handed over 
to the tender mercies of a strange lady— a marped 
man, too, as he was, and with children to boot. 
In his perplexity and distress, therefore, he began 
to mutter his fears that ** really there must be 
some mistake," and added, '' some one or other 
has been trying to impose on your Grace, or else 
on me. The fact is that I have a wife down in 
Yorkshire, and she is the only person for whom I 
care, or ever did care, and I know of no lady 
beside her who has a right to feel any keen in- 
terest in me." 

" Never mind," replied the good-natured Duke, 
" no harm shall happen to you ; only just follow 
me into the next apartment, my good friend." 
And with these words he led his guest into a 
sumptuous dining-room, into which he had no 
sooner entered than he saw his own wife and 
his three rosy, countrified children, for whom 
the Duke had sent down into Yorkshire, and 
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whom he had brought up into the great metropolis 
to meet him. At first he felt not only perplexed, 
but alarmed ; for were they his wife and children, 
or only their ghosts and wraiths f A closer in- 
spection, however, soon re-assured him that the 
objects of his love and affection were present 
before him in the flesh; and before the third 
course of the dinner was over the party were as 
happy and merry as could be. 

" And does not a meeting like this make amends P** 

The officer was invited and pressed to stay the 
night at Montagu House, instead of returning to 
his dingy and uncomfortable lodgings, and to 
spend a day or two with his wife and children 
there before going back home. He did so, and 
expressed his deep sense of gratitude for the 
hospitality so kindly and so unexpectedly shown 
to him. 

A few mornings afterwards, when he was pack- 
ing up his traps preparatory to his departure, the 
Duke called the poor officer into his study, and 
presented him with a legal document which 
secured to him a comfortable annuity for life, re- 
marking at the same time that he really need 
feel no hesitation in accepting it. ^^ Tou must 
know," added his Grace with a smile, ** I am 
trying, though rather late in life perhaps, to do 
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the best that I can with my money, of which I 
have far more than I know what to do with ; and 
I assure you that I should not have done what I 
have done in respect of yourself if I had known 
how else, or where else, I could have found more 
pleasure and satisfaction from my outlay." 

I conjecture, therefore, that, whatever may 
have been the faults and failings of John, last 
Duke of Montagu, at all events there was one 
thing of which he had made himself master, in 
the words of the poet, for he 



C( 



Had learnt the luxury of doing good.** 



Here is another singular instance showing how 
this eccentric Duke designed to do a good turn to 
one who needed it ; though the means employed 
upon this occasion led to rather serious conse- 
quences. In January, 1748-9, his Grace had 
caused an advertisement to appear, stating that 
on the 16th of that month, " a conjurer would 
jump into a quart bottle at the Little Theatre in 
the Haymarket." On the appointed day thousands 
of persons assembled in and around the theatre 
to witness the exploit. The person who appeared 
on the boards was a poor Scotchman who had 
some office about the India House, and to whom 
the money raised at the doors would have been a 
** benefit." The hoax, however, was at once seen 
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through ; a furious riot was the result of the dis- 
appointment of the audience^ and for some time 
the theatre stood a narrow chance of being des- 
troyed by the mob. 

If we may judge from the following anecdote, 
his Grace would seem to have been of an eccentric 
turn of mind to the last, for he appears to have 
made two codicils to his will, one in favour of his 
servants, and the other of his dogs, cats, &c. 
Whilst writing the latter one of his cats jumped 
on his knee. " What, puss 1" says he, " have you 
a mind to be a witness, too I You can't, for you 
are a party concerned and interested." 

At the Duke's death, in 1749, part of his large 
estates passed into the possession of a member 
of the Ducal House of Buccleuch, who was after- 
wards created Lord Montagu ; while the other 
part, including Deane Park in Northamptonshire, 
became the property of his relative, the Earl of 
Cardigan, a title now absorbed in the Marquisate 
of Ailesbury, 
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